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Editorial Comment 


Tue Negep For More “DELIBERATE SPEED” IN ScHOOL DESEGREGATION 


When the U.S. Supreme Court out- 
lawed public school segregation, it ordered 
that desegregation should proceed “with 
all deliberate speed.” Several reports have 
recently been made which indicate that 
desegregation in education has proceeded 
at considerably less than “all deliberate 
speed.” The latest and most definitive 
of these reports—the 1961 United States 
Commission on Civil Rights Report, Book 
2, which has just come from the press— 
concludes that desegregation has not only 
proceeded with considerably less than “de- 
liberate speed”, but that during the past 
two years it has proceeded more slowly 
than previously—so much so, that positive 
Federal action to speed desegregation is 
strongly recommended. 


The Commission’s report summarizes a 
number of major findings and presents 
recommendations calculated to resolve the 
issues presented by these findings. 


The first major finding points to the 
need for strong Federal action to speed 
up desegregation. Since the desegrega- 
tion decision, the Commission reports, 
only 775 out of 2837 biracial school dis- 
tricts in the 17 states concerned have 
taken any action. Segregation is still 
maintained in all of the school districts 


of three states, and all but a very few in 
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eight other states. In fact, only seven 
per cent of all Negroes enrolled in the 
seventeen states attended school with 
white pupils in 1960-61, and only 27 
per cent of the districts of the more than 
2800 biracial districts have made any 
start toward compliance—and this, largely 
as a result of court orders. 

As a means of remedying this situation, 
the Commission recommends legislation re- 
quiring every local school board concerned 
“to file a plan for desegregation with 
a designated Federal agency within six 
months after the adoption of such legis- 
lation, said plan to call for at least a first 
step toward full compliance . . . at the be- 
ginning of the following school year, and 
complete desegregation as soon as practi- 
cable thereafter. Further, that Congress 
direct the Attorney General to take ap- 
propriate action to enforce this obliga- 
tion.” Cp. 181) 

A second recommendation provided 
that all Federal grants-in-aid for public 
elementary and secondary schools be al- 
located on a formula whereby school dis- 
tricts which are operated in compliance 
with the decision shall receive the full 
amount apportioned; and those states 
where no school districts are so operated 
shall receive only 50 per cent of the 
apportionment; and those states which 
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have begun compliance shall receive 50 
per cent of the apportionment “plus the 
same proportion of the remaining 50 per 
cent as the number of pupils enrolled in 
all school districts in the State which have 
initiated a program of desegregation bears 
to the total number of pupils enrolled in 
all school districts in the particular State 
which have a biracial population.” (p. 
181) 

The Commission expressed its convic- 
tion that, “Federal support of higher edu- 
cational institutions that do not comply 
with constitutional provisions is uncon- 
scionable and should be terminated. 
There is no justification for delay in com- 
pliance with constitutional requirements 
in institutions of higher education.” (Cp. 
180) 

As a result of this conviction, the Com- 
mission unanimously recommended that, 
“The Federal Government, either by exec- 
utive or by congressional action, take 
such measures as may be required to 
assure that funds under the various pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to higher edu- 
cation are disbursed only to such public- 
ly-controlled institutions of higher educa- 
tion as do not discriminate on grounds of 


race, color, religion or national origin.” 


(p. 184) 
The Commission found that “Some 
public libraries in the 17 Southern States 


‘One of the Commissioners—Mr. Rankin 
—dissented: “I do not believe that school 
children should be made to suffer for the 
errors of their elders. . . . Recommendations 
requiring the withholding of funds from 
States which are not completely desegregated 
would warrant serious consideration only 
if there were no other way to achieve con- 
formity with the Constitution without pen- 
alizing students. Many of the other recom- 
mendations in this report are designed to 
bring about desegregation without harming 
education.” (pp. 181-2.) 

*The Report pointed out that “Four Com- 
missioners believe, however, that as a mat- 
ter of sound policy the same principle should 
be extended to privately controlled institu- 
tions.” Cp. 184) 


that receive Federal aid under the Li- 
brary Services Act of 1956 serve whites 
but not Negroes; in others the segregated 
services for Negroes are greatly inferior 
to those for whites.” (p. 180) The Com- 
mission recommends that the President di- 
rect the Office of Education “. . . as pro- 
vided in the law granting such Federal 
aid [to] withhold Federal funds from 
States which include under the State plan 
libraries not serving all residents of the 
community or not serving all of them in 
a manner consonant with constitutional 
principles.” (p. 184.) 


Some important findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission have to do 
with the need for Federal assistance in 
alleviation of academic handicaps due to 
deprivations that school segregation has 
imposed upon minority-group members. 
The Commission observed that, “Desegre- 
gation has focused attention on the gap 
between the scholastic achievement of 
the average white and the average Ne- 
gro student of the same age and grade 
level. [However,] Programs have been de- 
vised by public school systems and private 
organizations in Northern, Western and 
Border States to afford minority-group 
members a fairer chance to compete and 
to encourage them to aspire to and 
achieve higher scholastic levels. For the 
most part such programs have been de- 
veloped with private financial aid. They 
have demonstrated that minority-group 
members can achieve higher performance 
if educational opportunity offered them 
is fitted to their particular need. . .” (pp. 
177-8) 


The Commission continues its very 
perceptive observation by noting that, 
“The deprivations that school segregation 
imposes on minority-group members tend 
to be perpetuated through inferior segre- 
gated colleges, devoted primarily to train- 
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ing graduates for teaching careers for the 
most part in segregated public schools. 
These deprivations raise problems not only 
in connection with the desegregation of 
school systems . . . , but in limiting the 
opportunities of minority-group students 
and teachers. . . . Educational programs at 
the precollege and graduate levels de- 
signed to identify and assist students and 
teachers of native talent could help to 
overcome the cumulative deprivations of 
the past; and would benefit the education 
system of the Nation.” Cp. 180) 

In order to resolve these problems, the 
Commission recommends, “That the Fed- 
eral Government sponsor in the several 
States upon their application therefor, edu- 
cational programs designed to identify and 
assist teachers and students of native tal- 
ent and ability who are handicapped pro- 
fessionally or scholastically as a result of 
inferior training or educational opportu- 
nity.” Cp. 184) 

These last mentioned findings and 
recommendation underscore one of the 
most acute educational problems faced by 
minority-group members who find them- 
selves trapped in a vicious circle. For, 
as the Report observes, cultural and edu- 
cational deprivations resulting from in- 
ferior segregated schools are not. only 
cumulative, but are transmitted to the 
next generation of students: by teachers 
who are heirs and victims of the same 
system. 

There is no question that Federal aid 
is necessary to break this vicious circle, 
for it involves a problem of such magni- 


tude that private philanthropy would be 
practically unable to do more than provide 
encouragement in the form of pilot proj- 
ects. The writer, however, hopes that 
some way may be devised, so that Fed- 
eral assistance will not be entirely depen- 
dent upon the initiative of a particular 
state, as suggested in the Commission’s 
recommendation. (See: p. 184.) It would 
be infinitely better if such assistance 
could be handled as the NDEA pro 
gram—that is, on an institutional basis. 
In this way such programs would not be 
hampered by the indifference, inertia, an- 
tagonism, and archaic customs of many 
of the states which need these programs 
most. 

Whether the proposal that the Federal 
government aid in the solution of the 
problem of alleviating some of the handi- 
caps which minority-group members 
have suffered and still suffer as a result 
of inferior, segregated educational and 
cultural opportunities materializes soon or 
at all is conjectural. One thing is cer- 
tain, however; teachers in predominantly 
Negro schools on all levels who are faced 
with this problem need considerable help 
from some source. It is the hope that the 
number of special programs which are 
described in the Commission’s report will 
be greatly increased by private philanthro- 
py until such time as the Federal govern- 
ment can see the wisdom and necessity 
of providing aid on a scale commensur- 
ate with the problem. 


Cuas. H. Toompson 








The Negro College, Student Protest 
and the Future* 


Joun Hopz, Il 


Director of Industrial Relations, Race Relations Department, Congregational 
Christian Churches, Fisk University 


I count it a great honor to be invited 
to my Alma Mater. My roots run deep on 
the “red hill” and I have the greatest 
appreciation for the contribution of More- 
house College, past and present, to me 
and to my family. A_ recent release 
received from the President’s Office clearly 
indicated the lofty position of the college 
among its peers. The accomplishments of 
its graduates, and the high quality of 
its faculty and staff make it possible for 
every alumnus to raise his head a little 
bit higher and throw out his chest a 
little bit farther. 

The record of Dr. Mays during his 
two decades as president furnish a model 
of accomplishment in the steady progress 
for all of our colleges to follow in both 
of these respects. 

Morehouse, throughout its history, has 
had limited resources both in terms of its 
needs and those available to its com- 
petitors, but it has likewise outstripped 
most in getting the largest in returns per 
dollar available. Its relatively low standing 
among its peers in size of endowment and 
its top rank in terms of the quality of its 
student output and the level of training 
of its faculty well illustrate this point. 

But in the race ahead, this will not 
be enough. Morehouse must have more 
and better resources to maintain its 
present position of eminence and to reach 


*A speech delivered at the Founder’s Day 
Banquet of Morehouse College on the oc- 
casion of the 94th Anniversary of its found- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, February 24, 196]. 
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its rightful destiny of excellence. In a 
world which requires ever higher educa- 
tional standards, it must have much great- 
er resources. As the gap between average 
family income of Negroes and whites 
closes, Negroes must greatly increase their 
contributions. These, however small, are 
important as “seed capital” which enlist 
the aid of the more affluent but increasing- 


ly demanding sources of funds. 
I am aware of the usual expectation 


that when an alumnus has been out as 
long as I have, he is supposed to come 
forth with numerous reminiscences and 
dip into the rich pool of traditions of the 
past. The fact that I shall not do this is 
not an indication that I do not deeply 
cherish these traditions. These are a 
means of transmitting culture, of teaching 
the best of the past. It is my hope that 
in the life of this institution they will 
always do just that but that they will 
never be a halter that limits constructive 
development or change. As an institution 
grows in years and experience, it must 
be careful lest it begin to defend present 
actions purely on the basis of precedents, 
though a judicious consideration of these 
has real value in assuring the maximiz- 
ing of necessary change with a minimum 
of transitional pain, slippage and confu- 
sion; but such precedents must continu- 
ously prove and re-prove their relevance 
to coming generations, to new issues and 
situations. 

When I was invited to join you in this 
Founder's Day Banquet, I eagerly ac- 
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cepted. I looked forward to the opportun- 
ity to bring back the good old days for a 
few minutes and to enjoy the youthful 
warmth and vigor of this generation of 
Morehouse men. I did not at that time 
anticipate the grim atmosphere of siege 
which prevades my hometown tonight or 
the heavy commitment of Morehouse men 
which I now know. Thus, I hope I will 
be pardoned if my remarks are deadly 
serious. 

We cannot afford the play of unbridled 
emotion in the present struggle however 
close the battle comes to our doors. Our 
minds must be ever sharper, our level 
of concern and involvement ever deeper, 
our commitment to full citizenship in all 
phases of democratic society unremitting. 
We must above all out-think the opposi- 
tion forces of repression and discrimina- 
tion if the struggle is to be sustained long 
enough and effectively enough to assure 
ultimate victory. 

That the present generation of our 
students has consumate courage and even 
daring, a depth of spiritual conviction and 
dedication to a great cause, and creativity, 
far beyond their years and experience, in 
the way they have gone about their task, 
is beyond debate. That the adult Negro 
population in cities all over the South 
has risen to levels of selflessness in the 
coordinated struggle for full participation 
in the life of their communities on terms 
of equality and full human dignity is 
unquestionable. In some cases, Negro 
leadership has moved quickly into the 
sit-in fray and effectively complemented 
and supported the activities of the “for- 
ward wall” of the nonviolent student 
protest activities. In others, they have 
been literally swept along in the wake 
of a surprisingly potent and determined 
force which they could not immediately 
comprehend. College administrations 


throughout the South have been, likewise, 
struck with a phenomenon for which they 
had limited preparation or precedent. 
While our institutions, Morehouse among 
them, are quite used to demonstrations for 
better food, for fewer and less compulsory 
chapel services, for more calling hours per 
week, et cetera, the shift of such tech- 
niques to more fundamental, pervasive, 
and lasting injustices was definitely not 
on the schedule. With rare exception, I 
would judge, College officials applauded 
and shared the goals sought by their 
charges. Some have supported these in 
numerous ways, official and_ unofhliial; 
and, no doubt, some few have attempted 
to deter or contain such actions. But they 
also faced many real problems and 
frustrations. 


Colleges and universities have serious 
responsibilities to a variety of interests 
essential to their survival and long-range 
effectiveness that could not be ignored 
or even held in temporary abeyance with- 
out lasting harm to them. In addition to 
their responsibilities to their students, all 
had to consider carefully the best interests 
of the parents of these students, of their 
boards of directors, and their donors, and 
some had to face the full fury of state 
governments dominated by enraged segre- 
gationist bureaucrats. Some decisions 
which can normally be considered with 
unhurried deliberation had to be made, 
for better or for worse, in hours or days. 
The number and complexity of the factors 
involved in some of these were much 
greater than could have been understood 
by the students whose actions had forced 
these decisions. Nor was there always time 
to communicate their problems to this 
group. Unfortunately, in some cases no 
machinery or even campus climate for 
such _student-administration communica- 
tion existed. In the welter of crisis—local 
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and regional—children became adults and 
adult leaders confident, if not smug, in 
the tested patterns of their past leader- 
ship, found it necessary to quickly and 
soberly reappraise their habitual modes of 
action and, to some extent, even the as- 
sumptions of these. 

The liberal white element of many 
communities was, likewise, besieged by 
understandable ambivalences. The initia- 
tive in social change and racial betterment 
had been literally snatched from their 
grasp and they were asked to accept 
tactics and timing which they had no part 
in planning, nor was the new approach 
dependent upon their acceptance or par- 
ticipation, though both were desired and 
welcomed. 

Race relations organizations and 
agencies came in (or were pulled in) to 
the struggle, asking repeatedly and 
seriously “What is our role, if any? Given 
our purposes and policy, what must be 
our position?” The NAACP, the SCLC, 
the Southern Regional Council, CORE 
and many other intergroup relations as 
well as religious and civic organizations 
and many unions and student organiza- 
tions entered the 
struggle and are playing many valuable 
roles. 

Students who in previous years had 
been satisfied to allay the frustrations of 
their hemmed-in lives in pre-game riots 
and ripping out telephones in their dorm- 
itories shifted to more constructive ap- 
proaches—ripping the walls of segregation 
and containment which robbed their lives 
of purpose and the full expression of 
their creative potential. 


to mention a few, 


On some campuses, the most reliable 
and student — leadership 
moved sometimes gradually and some- 
times swiftly into the center of the non- 
violent protest movement of their com- 


amenable of 
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munities—in some cases with the overt 
or covert blessings of the administration 
and sometimes with a change of label 
from “mature and reliable” to “agitator.” 
Svelte co-eds from the sheltered homes of 
the affluent middle-class, with no apparent 
past interest in problems of race, have 
shared their purpose and their suffering 
with their equally striking and poised 
sisters whose march jeopardized their jobs, 
their scholarships and, thus, their price- 
less educational opportunities. Valuable 
athletes whose chance for a college edu- 
cation depended upon their prowess on 
the basketball courts joined their room- 
mates in this self-less march. As we 
scanned the long list of students arrested 
in Nashville last spring, my wife, who 
teaches at a state university, commented 
with reference to one name, that of a 
student of hers, “Why that boy can 
hardly get together enough money for 
carfare to come to school.” ‘True, there 
were also the “prima donnas,” the un- 
knowing followers of the crowd, the 
pathological hating victims of generations 
of deprivation and abuse. But these were 
the minority, usually quickly sloughed off 
by the rigors of the task and the forceful 
action of their perceptive leaders. 


This is the group which we adults now 
view with mixed emotions of admiration 
and anxiety, love and exasperation, opti- 
mistic hopes for the long-range future, 
and yet misgivings about the immediate 
social costs to them and to us. We have 
not had time to make adjustment to them 
in their newly won peer position in the 
struggle for first-class status. But we fer- 
vently hope that the sobering experiences 
which they have had and are now en- 
during are preparing the way for their 
constructive adjustment to us. With the 
limited resources available to us as @ 
minority group, we can ill-afford any 
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prolonged internal friction of consequence, 
though it must be recognized that the 
democratic organization of human tre- 
sources is at best difficult and frustrating. 
However, the long-range prospects of 
freedom, dignity, and equality as partici- 
pants on the American scene are well 
worth the cost. 


The clarity and simplicity of the moral 
imperative which has dominated and sus- 
tained the nonviolent protest movement 
has been unassailable by anyone who 
accepts the tenets of the Judeo-Christian 
ethic, of political democracy, or the free 
enterprise system. Likewise, the rapid 
and complete acceptance of the nonviolent 
character of the demonstrations, whether 
through religious commitment or strategic 
effectiveness, has deprived the pathologic- 
ally prejudiced white supremacy fringe 
of its most effective weapon—intimidation, 
violence, disorder, and anarchy. This 
movement is contributing effectively to 
a growing realization of Southern law en- 
forcement agencies and lower courts of 
their proper roles in a democracy without 
regard to race. The dynamic and infect- 
ious demonstration of predominantly 
Negro student groups throughout the 
South, plus the numerous sympathetic 
actions of students, unions, and other 
groups outside of the South, successfully 
ripped the mask from the immorally hypo- 
critical and economically short-sighted 
faces of gigantic national firms who had 
widely scattered local units throughout 
the South. It is now clear for the world 
to see that when national firms follow 
their time-honored policy of “following 
local custom” in Southern communities, 
they are massive and sometimes deter- 
minative contributors to exclusion and 
discrimination against Negroes in the la- 
bor market and second-class “customer- 


ship” in the consumer market. As a re- 


sult, there is on the part of this minority 
increasing realization of its rights and its 
power to achieve them by “selective buy- 
ing” on the part of the great masses of 
Southern Negroes. 


The cost of this development to the 
student participants in the form of bodily 
abuse, psychological trauma, loss of time 
from classes and declining quality of their 
scholastic performance during this period, 
and in many other ways, is already high. 
It is too early to appraise these sacrifices 
against the potential long-range gains to 
them, to the communities in which they 
participated or to the nation-at-large. The 
cost to the adult elements of the com- 
munity can not be ignored, and students 
must realize this. Sophisticated criteria for 
the appraisal of the contributions of others 
on the part of student and adult elements 
alike in the nonviolent protest movement 
must replace the naive standards of an 
earlier monolithic period of desperate pro- 
test when tangible change was unlikely. 
The dichotomy of those who will and will 
not “stand up and be counted” is not of 
the same era as the minutely planned and 
eficiently administered procedures of de- 
ploying demonstrators over a sprawling 
metropolitan city which has been achieved 
repeatedly. In this, as in all major move- 
ments, there are many, many roles to be 
played by its participants and _ their 
strength and effectiveness depend upon 
the ability of its leaders to place each 
member at the task, or tasks, for which 
he is best fitted, so that all contributors 
will be giving their best efforts to the 
group while enjoying maximum personal 
satisfaction. 


What are some of the consequences of 
a year of crisis-dominated nonviolent pro- 
test activity in which Southern Negro 
students for the first time have held the 
center of the stage and have maintained 
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the initiative in a relatively new approach 
to the goal of equality of opportunity? 
Unquestionably, this activity has contri- 
buted a new tool and a new dimension in 
the battle of the Negro for first-class 
citizenship. Through its concentration up- 
on a clear, simple, and universally com- 
prehensible symbol of a much broader 
and complex family of racial injustices, 
it has clarified a great moral issue in 
terms which the most confused and re- 
calcitrant of the world can understand. 
It has forced the proponents of democracy 
to question more closely their habitual 
and traditional patterns of past action and 
has fostered more unfettered thinking 
with fuller consideration of present and 
probable future variables in the problem 
and less preoccupation with the past. 
Creative, if painful, reappraisal of our 
situation and the social terrain in which 
we must operate has become a “must” 
for practitioners in the field of intergroup 
relations. Organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with democratic race relations in 
the South are at long last beginning to 
follow the path which their counter- 
parts outside of the region took a decade 
and a half ago in reformulating the defini- 
tion of their intergroup relations problem 
with greater clarity and, thus, being able 
to sub-divide this issue inte smaller more 
manageable component areas of program 
activity for which specific, well devised 
tools of action can be assembled, tested, 
and effectively used. The exigencies of 
siege have forced the many isolated islands 
of liberal interest in the South to seek 
out their actual and potential allies and 
begin the task of devising the machinery 
for cooperative and coordinated action in 


this field. 


Despite the many gains that have been 
made in the past year under the impetus 
of the student sit-in movement, it is 
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plainly apparent to all of you here that 
the battle has just begun. 

The recital of the history of past 
developments, even though very recent, 
is important for us in this room as a 
basis for planning and instituting future 
action. We who are related in any way 
to Morehouse College or any of the other 
predominantly Negro colleges of the 
South are even more concerned as to the 
role, if any, that such institutions may 
legitimately play in such future action, 
directly or indirectly, officially or unofficial- 
ly. In my opinion this, in turn, depends 
upon which of at least three alternative 
assumptions most accurately describes the 
future course of this movement. These 
may be stated as follows: 


1. That college students will return 
to their campuses and the status quo 
of past college life, and leave the 
struggle to the adult community while 
they prepare for their more effective 
return to active participation after their 
education is completed. 

2. That they wil) maintain their 
present pivotal position, whatever the 
cost to them personally in decreased 
educational opportunity and achieve- 
ment or even more serious sacrifice. 

3. That they will maintain their 
unique position in the struggle, achiev- 
ing increasing and more general and 
effective involvement of the Negro 
adult community and its leadership, 
and the appropriate participation of the 
colleges, and white liberal citizenry, to 
the end that the movement can go 
forward with greater efficiency, the 
need for less of heroic sacrifice to 
achieve a given objective, and the 
long-range education of the total com- 
munity to the superiority of an in- 
tegrated society as a way of life. 

I am certain that you will not be 
surprised if I express my hope and ex- 
pectation that the third of these alter- 
natives will characterize the pattern of 


the coming decade. In my judgment, the 
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predominantly Negro colleges of the 
South have two broad goals, the first of 
these is common to all good liberal arts 
colleges, namely to provide their students 
with an education which will fully devel- 
op their intellectual capacities and fit them 
to work and live effectively in a demo 
cratic society. The second is more or less 
unique to this group of colleges because 
of the racial character and geographical 
location of most of their customers, the 
students, and must remain a major ob- 
jective because of these characteristics 
whether the sponsors and administration 
of these institutions wish it or not, 
namely, to prepare their students for a 
major role in the persistent and contin- 
uous roll-back of restrictions to first-class 
status because of race in all sectors of 
American life. With rare exception, the 
founders, present sponsors, and adminis- 
trations of our private colleges and uni- 
versities have voluntarily and aggressively 
implemented this goal. In many of our 
state institutions, likewise, this goal has 
been sought with courage, ingenuity and 
vigor by college administrations, frequent- 
ly in spite of, if not in defiance of a 
contrary state policy. Unhappily, this can- 
not be said of all such administrations. 
The American Missionary Association, my 
employer for the past fifteen years, which 
founded several of these private colleges 
and secondary schools during the post- 
Civil War period, states as one of its 
major purposes “to erase the sins of caste” 
and its missions schools were, and remain, 
the major vehicles through which this 
objective has been sought. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missions Society, and 
the mission arms of the many other de- 
nominations which established these in- 
stitutions had, no doubt, similar positive 
objectives. 


It would be unthinkable and suicidal 
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for any of these institutions to sacrifice the 
first of these goals to attain the second. 
And, obviously, the second would be 
nullified without the first. It is my major 
contention that not only can the two 
go hand-in-hand without detriment to 
either but that in the present state of 
intellectual and moral ferment among 
Negro college students in the South, it 
is possible to achieve an unprecedented 
forward thrust of mutually interacting 
motivation between teachers and students. 
In the next decade the quest for first 
class citizenship by well designed means 
may complement the goal of a liberal 
arts education in such a way that the 
quality and quantity of both are increased. 


I am not a psychologist, but I am told 
that there is a psychological principle 
which states in essence that when a per- 
son is highly motivated to seek learning 
in a particular area, the rate at which he 
develops can be greatly accelerated with- 
out compensating harm and that if this 
period of acute readiness is allowed to 
pass without fully engaging his energies 
comparable future development can only 
be achieved at a slower, more costly pace, 
and may be completely lost because the 
period of desire has passed. It is my con- 
tention that we are at such a stage and 
that events, local, regional, national, and 
international can be counted upon to 
sustain this atmosphere of hyper-creativity 
in the coming months and years. The 
challenge available to our colleges now 
is to exploit to the full this situation. 

This will require the conscious effort 
of faculty members, backed by the ad- 
ministration, to find means of comple- 
menting the subject-matter content of 
particular courses and enriching the level 
of understanding by directing students to 
relevant areas within the subject-matter 
scope that may assist them in their 
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struggle for equal opportunity. For in- 
stance, if I were teaching a course in 
labor problems, at this time, term papers 
on the nature and techniques of picketing 
or the boycott by organized labor, or a 
consideration of the techniques of labor- 
management negotiation, by which col- 
lective bargaining is administered and 
their relevance for sit-in activities would 
probably be suggested, to stimulate in the 
class those who were so engaged. I 
believe such studies would be seized upon 
by these student leaders with a relish 
that might have been totally absent 
two years ago. The political science 
student would probably be much more 
interested in delving into the powers of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the area of civil rights under 
the Kennedy Administration than under 
the previous one. A study of the structure 
and functions involved in large-scale re- 
tailing might provide a means of teaching 
economic principles of broader application 
than this restricted area during the period 
when much energy is focussed upon this 
facet of our business system. While 
students throughout the South demand 
of retailers, employers, theatre owners, etc. 
that they adopt lofty moral principles in 
dealing with their Negro customers, 
creatively devised efforts on the part 
of college administrations to institute ef- 
fective honor systems and to make cheat- 
ing, whether through examinations or 
plagarized term papers, socially unaccept- 
able conduct in the campus community 
might be successful to an extent that 
would have been impossible two years 
ago, and may be equally so two years 
hence. In my days both as student and 
teacher, I have seen masterpieces in 


“ponies”, “jacks” or whatever they are 
now called, and I have read many term 


papers that exhibited a facility in the 


use of written English and a clarity of 
understanding of the subject matter, 
which was shown at no other time during 
the course. In a few cases, as a student 
I have been subjected to teachers’ notes 
of old and rare vintage, and have con- 
tributed the same to my students. A 
colossal bonfire contributed to by both 
students and teachers might well be a 
first step toward the objectives which I 
propose. To take an illustration from the 
consumer market where the protest move- 
ment is most active, determined efforts 
are being made to assure that what the 
economist calls a “bundle of satisfactions” 
obtained by the Negro as a department 
store customer include dignity and full 
customer service as well as material goods. 
I know of no other group of customers 
than students who, in a world where 
the educational standards for vocational 
success are rising rapidly, go to such ex- 
tremes to dilute the quality of the prod- 
uct which they purchase at their respec- 
tive colleges, namely, a liberal education. 
It is to be hoped that their experience of 
the last twelve months in this movement 
has sharpened their appetite for education 
in such a way that as they return to the 
class rooms, “forced feeding” by the 
teacher will be replaced by a quest for 
knowledge in a variety of fields which 
presses their well-qualified teachers to the 
limits of their competency. 


To summarize, the nonviolent protest 
movement has, in my opinion, established 
an atmosphere in which students are 
ready to accept assistance in attaining 
knowledge particularly in areas where 


their interest and commitment have been 
well demonstrated. They now feel the 
need to broaden their horizons, place 
their aspirations in broader perspective, 
and sharpen their ability to make sound 
decisions. 
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Faculty members in communities where 
this movement has been active have fre- 
quently been involved in the process and 
have provided effective leadership as 
practicing actionists. In fact, as I move 
around from city to city, I am convinced 
that the old cliche that attributed major 
separation, if not hostility, between so- 
called “town and gown” is less and less 
accurate. The added ingredient, however, 
which I propose is that teachers to a 
greater and more conscious extent make 
their contributions to such racial goals by 
rendering services at their highest skills, 
namely as scholars, drawing fully from the 
specialized areas of their academic com- 
petence those facets of knowledge which 
can contribute directly or indirectly to 
the immediate needs of those engaged on 
the action front in the struggle for first- 
class citizenship. While the application 
of this approach may seem more appropri- 
ate and direct in the social sciences and 
social practitioner areas, they are also ap- 
plicable to the humanities, physical 
sciences, history, etc. 

I am advised that very substantial as- 
sistance has come from the field of the 
humanities in Atlanta, including both 
teachers and students, in developing a 
newspaper fitted to keep the public in- 
formed of the developments in this field 
in a way apparently not adequate from 
existing sources. The initial full-page “Ad” 
which stated clearly to the public-at-large 
what this student movement was and 
what it was not was a superb effort in 
good public relations and demonstrated a 
very high competence in the use of 
the written word to carry a message 
with clarity, vigor, and dignity. 

The nonviolent protest movement, in 
some cities, has shifted its target to the 
labor market. Restriction in the oppor- 
tunity for employment of qualified 


Negroes at the white-collar professional 
level is a most appropriate and self-re- 
warding area for college students to ex- 
plore. The professional areas in which 
Negroes are least equitably represented 
are precisely those in which the forecast 
for the next decade predicts the most 
rapid growth among all main occupational 
categories — for example, scientists, 
engineers, technicians. One of the most 
serious obstacles to the elimination of 
discrimination in these areas is the lack 
of known qualified Negro applicants for 
job openings. Teachers, particularly in the 
physical sciences, mathematics, and pre- 
professional courses can make a major 
contribution to employment “break- 
throughs” by preparing their students for 
particular types of civil service examina- 
tions for which their academic programs 
should qualify them, and then taking the 
extra step of finding out what these: 
examinations are, when they are offered 
and where, and then literally carrying 
their students to the examination halls. 
Strategic placement of such applicants 
opens the way for many more to follow 
in a normal routine manner. 


In an ever-growing area of our nation, 
the confrontation of employers with well- 
qualified Negro applicants for white-collar 
and professional jobs sets in motion posi- 
tive forces that contribute to the elimina- 
tion of employment discrimination in a 
way that no other effort can do. This is 
a legitimate expectation of the college of 
the present and future, and its failure 
to effectively carry out this mission rend- 
ers many other antidiscrimination facilities 
and techniques ineffective. 

When I arrived in Atlanta yesterday, 
I am quite certain that I had many, many 
friends here. I am just as certain that in 
the last few minutes I may have lost some 
of those who are members of the More- 
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house faculty; and it is quite possible that 
my welcome from President Mays is fast 
running out. I am sure that I have se- 
riously alienated the affections of my wife, 
who boasts a student load of 200. So, in 
closing, let me try to mend my fences 
as best I can. What are some of the 
major needs of these colleges, and par- 
ticularly Morehouse College, in order to 
achieve the ambitious ends which I have 
so confidently espoused? A teacher can- 
not be expected to assume these additional 
responsibilities if he is already teaching 
18 hours load of 
25 students per class, coaching the de- 
bating team and serving on four academic 
committees. If he is so dedicated that he 
does meet the challenge, despite these 
obstacles, there is always the danger that 
other presidents will find it out and bid 
him away to another more affluent, per- 
haps, state institution. 

These private institutions must obtain 
much stronger financial backing, so that 
they can secure and retain the faculties 
qualified to lead in such an educational 
renaissance and provide them with pecun- 


with an average 
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iary and non-pecuniary compensations suf- 
ficient to assure their maximum contribu- 
tions to the Negro youth of our region 
and nation. Morehouse College is in the 
forefront despite its limited resources. 
There is not an alumnus alive who does 
not want it to remain there. But it can- 
not continue to ‘ 
to pass on the values to our children and 
our grandchildren which we cherish, it 
must not only maintain its present relative 
position, but it must greatly improve its 
facilities and staff. 

Furthermore as the disabilities of race 
fade, as they have at an increasing pace, 
over the past decade, and as the gap of 
average Negro-white family income con- 
tinues to close, the ability of Morehouse 
to obtain many dollars from white sources 
to match a few dollars from Negroes will 
also decrease. Therefore, we and our 
children will have to bear a much heavier 
financial responsibility for the continua- 
tion of our Alma Mater than past genera- 
tions of Morehouse men if it is to main- 
tain and extend its present high level 


‘pass miracles.” If it is 


of competence. 
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W.E. B. Du Boits--The Historian 


Jessie P. Guzman 


Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


William Edward Burghardt Du Bois is 
one of the most intriguing personalities 
that has appeared on the American scene. 
He was the first Negro scholar to receive 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Harvard University. This was conferred 
in the field of history in 1895." His un- 
usual ability had been recognized through- 
out his academic career. During his teach- 
ing days at Atlanta University, he is said 
to have been “the deepest scholar and 
most gifted writer” in Atlanta.’ Of those 
persons born after the period of slavery, 
none had a more varied career than he. 
His activities have provided topics for 
much discussion and investigation. He 
not only wrote history but contributed 
greatly toward making it. This paper 
summarizes his two major historical works, 
presents the views of critics as to their 
merit and evaluates Du Bois as historian. 

The Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade to the United States of America 
1638-1870 (1896) and Black Reconstruc- 
tion (1935) are his major works in his- 
tory’ but several of his other publications 
have historical significance; namely, Dusk 
of Dawn (1940), his autobiography, The 
Souls of Black Folk (1903), The Gift 
of Black Folk (1924), and Black Folk: 
Then and Now (1939). Besides being a 
study in classic English, The Souls of 

*Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in Amer- 


ican Life and Thought. The Nadir 1877- 
+“ os ew York: The Dial Press, Inc., 1944. 


' Bewin R. Embree, 13 Against the Odds, 
New York: The Viking Press, 1944. pp. 
153-65. 

‘Michael Kraus, The Writing of American 
History, Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1944. pp. 310-11. 
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Black Folk is the volume that made him 
famous. The chapter on the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the one challenging the 
leadership of Booker T. Washington are 
of special historical significance. In fact, 
The Souls of Black Folk has been called 
“one of the few genuinely great books 
written in America in the first quarter of 
this century.”* In his only biography, John 
Brown, Du Bois emphasized the materials 
which others had collected, for the pur- 
pose of treating it “from a different point 
of view, that of the little known but 
vastly important inner development of the 
Negro American,” he stated. 


Tue SuPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE 


The Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade was begun as a master’s thesis dur- 
ing Du Bois’ residence as Roger's Memor- 
ial Fellow at Harvard. At the December, 
1891, annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association held in Washington, 
D. C., he read a preliminary paper on 
“The Enforcement of the Slave Trade 
Law,” which appeared in the annual 
report of the association for that year." 
Using German standards of scholarship, 
Du Bois completed the work as his doc- 
toral dissertation, later rewriting it to 
make it readable literature.® This disserta- 
tion was published as the first volume in 
the Harvard Historical Studies.’ 





*New York Herald Tribune, Je 13. 1935. 

*W. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, An 
Essay Toward a Race Concept. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. p. 49. 

*Ibid., p. 44. 

"Tbid., p. 269. 
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The first six pages relate to the slave 
trade as carried on by the British. Three 
chapters describe the attitudes of the 
North American colonies toward this 
trafic before the War of Independence in 
terms of their economy. The rest of the 
volume shows that during the early part 
of the National period the Southern 
States apologized for slavery, the Middle 
States denounced it and the Eastern 
States tolerated it; yet all three sections 
considered it a temporary institution, the 
cornerstone of which was the slave trade. 
It reveals that in the face of unanswer- 
able proof, slave trade laws were system- 
atically violated and the Federal Govern- 
ment remained apathetic. Even when not 
actually negligent, official judgment “was 
prone to” construe the law in favor of 
the slave traders and the courts could not 
be depended upon to punish clear cases 
of violation. Du Bois shows that it was 
not until Lincoln’s administration that 
“uncompromising suppression” took place. 


He wrote that the Constitutional Con- 
vention compromises on slavery and the 
slave trade were a yreat political mistake; 
that it was the plain duty of the Conven- 
tion in founding a new nation “to com- 
promise with a threatening social evil only 
in case its settlement would thereby be 
postponed to a more favorable time . . . 
There never was a time in the history of 
America when the system had a slighter 
economic, political and moral justification 
than in 1787,” he says, “and yet with 
this real, existent, growing evil before 
their eyes, a bargain largely of dollars and 
cents was allowed to open the highway 
that led straight to the Civil War.” 

Du Bois held that the revolutionists of 
1776 would have been surprised and hor- 
rified by the thoughts of there being a 
Civil War over what appeared to be a 
dying institution, but from which “arose 
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the walled and castled Slave Power.” 
From this, he concluded, “it behooves na- 
tions as well as men to do things at the 
very moment when they ought to be 
done.” 

Du Bois was the scientific historian 
when he wrote The Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade. Irrelevant matter 
was rigidly excluded from this work. He 
approached his subject with objectivity, 
although subjectivity was not absent. A 
critic in The Independent of November 
17, 1904, called attention to this when 
he stated that while “he uses an imper- 
sonal and judicial attitude of the tradi- 
tional author . . . one who is born with 
a cause is predestined to a certain narrow- 
ness of view and at the same time to 
some clearness of vision within his limits 
with which the world often finds it well 
to reckon. . . . ” This publication also 
said the work loses “something of that 
breadth of view which the more cosmo- 
politan races have, and with this goes an 
intensity of feeling and conviction which 
both wins and repels sympathy, and now 


enlightens now puzzles.” 


The research was exhaustive and the 
results well synthesized. Du Bois was even 
meticulous. For example, on page 105, 
footnote 2, when referring to a bill in- 
troduced on December 12, 1805, by 
Senator R. Bradley of Vermont “to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves after 
1808,” Du Bois writes: “On account of 
the meager records it is difficult to follow 
the course of this bill. I have pieced to- 
gether information from various sources 
and trust that this account is approximate- 
ly correct.” And he cautions: “The col- 
lection of laws available for this research 
was . . . nearly complete; on the other 
hand, facts and statistics bearing on the 
economic side of the study have been 
difficult to find, and my conclusions are 
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consequently liable to modification from 
this source.” 


At the time The Suppression was 
written, reviewers felt it was not only a 
critical account but it was a definitive 
account of the subject and that the au- 
thor “had produced a book by which every 
judgment on the subject of which it 
treats must be tested, at least for many 
years to come.” It was also predicted it 
would “long remain the authoritative 
work on the subject,” which it has. 


Bernard C. Steiner of Johns Hopkins 
University felt Du Bois was too severe in 
his condemnation of the founders of the 
Constitution for their slave-trade com- 
promise. He stated the advantages of 
union were so great and the margin by 
which it was finally secured so narrow, 
it is easily understood how the Federalists 
“made all things bend to the one object.” 
He also thought Du Bois’ indictment 
against the United States which did not 
tax the slave trade, when it was in its 
power to do so, and which scarcely at- 
tempted to enforce the prohibitory Act of 
1807, is just.” 


Another critic noted Dr. Du Bois’ 
“moralistic attitude” and spoke of it as “his 
hortatory application,” which seemed to 
“disclose a lack of appreciation of the 
subject in its historical proportions.” He 
said Du Bois had shown good judgment in 
the choice of his subject and had been 
“most industrious in gathering and ar- 
ranging his material” but “the substance 
of his monograph may be reached more 


’See Preface to W. E. B. DuBois, The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade to 
the United States of America 1638-1870. 
New York: London, Longman’s Green & Co., 
1896. 

®*Nation, 63:468 D 31, 1896. 

Annals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 9:432-4 My 1897. 
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succinctly in Lalor’s Encyclopaedia of 
Political Science.”™ 


Brack RECONSTRUCTION 


Long before its publication, Du Bois 
had been working on his Reconstruction 
study. In 1910, as he had previously done 
with phases of his first book, he presented 
a paper before the American Historical 
Association on “Black Reconstruction and 
Its Benefits’ which “greatly exercised 
Ulrich B. Phillips, protagonist of the 
slave South,” but it brought praise from 
Dunning of Columbia, Hart of Harvard 
and others. He was convinced at that time 
and has been more certain since, he wrote, 
“that the reason for certain adjectives 
applied to Reconstruction is purely racial. 
Reconstruction was ‘tragic,’ ‘terrible,’ a 
‘great mistake,’ and a ‘humiliation’ not 
because of what actually happened [but] 
because here an attempt was initiated to 
make American democracy and the tenets 
of the Declaration of Independence apply 
not only to white men but to black men.” 

In Black Reconstruction, he set out to 
revise the concept of the whole Recon- 
struction period and in doing this centered 
his attention on the Negro. The book has 
several themes and sub-themes. Summar- 
ized, they are as follows: 


First, Reconstruction was an attempt 
to restore to America the democracy which 
slavery had threatened to destroy. 


Second, the slaves won the war by a 
general strike, which transferred their 
labor from the Confederate planter to 
the Northern invader. Further, that the 
North could not have won the war had 
the Negro remained in slavery and that 
“arms in his hands and the prospect of 
. brought peace 


arms in a million more. . 
and emancipation.” 


~ HAtlantic Monthly, 79:No. 479, 560-62 
Ap 1897. 
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Third, the Freedmen’s Bureau was “the 
most extraordinary and far-reaching insti- 
tution of social uplift that America has 
ever attempted,” being a dictatorship in- 
tended to curb landowners and capitalists 
“in the interest of a black and white labor 
class.” 


Fourth, the greatest opportunity for a 
real labor movement which the nation 
had ever seen or is likely to see was found 
in the South after the war; but the labor 
movement did not realize it. 


Fifth, Negro legislators “were ordinary 
men who according to their training and 
experience and economic condition did 
extraordinarily well” and do not deserve 
the abuse that they usually have been 
given, because they were no more respon- 
sible for waste and corruption in the 
South than the laboring class was to 
blame for greater waste and dishonesty in 
the North; and they were not proved in- 
capable of self-government. He refutes the 
misrepresentations of Reconstruction Gov- 
ernments, and concludes that what hap- 
pened was a “perfectly normal develop- 
ment.” 


Sixth, Negro suffrage failed, in his 
opinion, because it was overthrown by 
force. Never having been thoroughly con- 
verted to the idea of equality, the North 
accepted the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest as proof that what it had 
attempted in the South was impossible. 


In the last chapter, entitled “The propa- 
ganda of History,” historians of the Re- 
construction Period receive the full blast 
of Du Bois’ revision. He called inexcus- 
able the interpretation of United States 
history between 1866 and 1876 as some- 
thing about which the nation ought to 
be ashamed; or that it retarded the 
American Negro more than anything that 


had happened to him, while at the same 
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time it wounded again a part of the 
nation already “hurt to death.” 

No historian or institution was too 
sacred for his criticism. He accused James 
Ford Rhodes, Columbia and Johns Hop- 
kins Universities, John W. Burgess, Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, their works and their 
students with producing volumes which 
for the most part were one-sided and 
partisan. He particularly condemned 
Hamilton’s Southern Legislation in Re- 
spect of Freedmen for characterizing the 
Black Codes “not only . . . on the whole 
reasonable, temperate and kindly, but in 
the main necessary.” Garner's Recon- 
struction in Mississippi and Simkins and 
Woody’s Reconstruction in South Carolina 
and some others while influenced by the 
same general attitude have more “scienti- 
fic poise” and cultural background, he 
said. 

He named others who did not try to 
falsify the picture—Frances Butler Leigh, 
Susan Smedes, McPherson, Oberholtzer, 
Nicolay and Hay, as well as foreign travel- 
lers such as Sir George Campbell, Georges 
Clemenceau and Robert Somers. Some 
other personal reminiscences were also 
exempt. But Beale in his Critical Year, he 
said, did not even take the Negro into 
account. The worst sin of all, according to 
Du Bois, was the fact that the “chief 
witness” in Reconstruction, the emanci- 
pated slave, was “banned from court,” 
his written Reconstruction record largely 
destroyed and nearly always neglected— 
only three or four states having preserved 
debates in Reconstruction Conventions. 
The result was that unfair caricatures of 
the Negro have been carefully preserved 
while serious speeches, successful ad- 
ministration and upright character have 
been almost universally ignored and for- 
gotten. 


In addition, Dr. Du Bois castigated the 
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writers of history textbooks for not setting 
forth the real facts, saying such a state of 
affairs would permit American children 
“to complete their education without any 
idea of the part which the black race has 
played in America; of the tremendous 
moral problem of abolition; of the cause 
and meaning of the Civil War and the 
relation which Reconstruction had to 
democratic government and the labor 
movement today.” He held this omission 
was more than “difference of emphasis.” 
It was the way in which American histori- 
ans as scientists treated the period. From 
this accusation, neither the Beards nor 
the Encyclopedia Britannica were exempt. 

Some critics thought Black Reconstruc- 
tion one of the most controversial books 
that had come from the press in a long 
time. While none denied the validity of 
its hypothesis, there was pretty general 
agreement that many of the author’s in- 
terpretations were questionable. Sterling 
D. Spero said that if the writer had been 
content to present the Negro as “an aver- 
age and ordinary human being who under 
a given environment develops like other 
human beings,” and had stopped there, 
the book would have been an important 
contribution, but his “old race conscious- 
ness and new Marxism” would not permit 
him to remain content with his major 
thesis. Spero objected to Du Bois’ turning 
the Negro plantation slaves into a “revolu- 
tionary working class,” to his making “the 
Reconstruction legislatures dictatorships of 
the proletariat,” to his assigning the Negro 
a “conscious and deliberate role in his 
own emancipation,” and to his assuming 
that the addition of Negroes to Northern 
armies was “a decisive factor in winning 
the war.” Nevertheless, he called the work 
a “literary event.” 

Charles S. Johnson called it “a brilliant 


“Nation, Jl 24, 1935. 


brief” against “a vast conspiracy of 
silence,” and agreed that “the one oppor- 
tunity for a dictatorship of labor in the 
South collapsed before organized triumph- 
ant capital.” The great and positive value 
he saw in this “impassioned outburst of 
a sensitive scholar’s long brooding over 
the miswritten and unwritten history of a 
people” was that it would “demand a new 
accounting.” 

Stating that the publication was one 
which defied classification, and one which 
possessed an “unyielding passion for a 
‘wider beauty’ and a greater justice than 
history affords,” Howard W. Odum 
thought that Du Bois’ thesis centered 
primarily on a sociological problem, rather 
than on an historical epoch. To him, the 
volume was a catalogue of the phenomen- 
on of “race conflict and exploitation of 
minority peoples, with its long train of 
resulting processes and cumulative condi- 
tioning . . . visible the world over.” So 
grave, he felt, was the situation that 
society “must reconstruct the motives and 
techniques of race relations.” 

The second significance of the book to 
Odum was its revelation that race is not 
an entity in itself—“a purely physical 
product” but “the result of long developed 
regional folk culture.” And finally, he 
said, it is false to assume that Negroes 
are an inferior race and must continue 
to develop in certain ways because under 
regional and cultural conditions they have 
in the past developed in these ways. But 
while Du Bois did not tell all of the 
injustices, it was asking too much to 
expect a single generation to change the 
powerful folkways of the centuries. 

Concerning motives assigned by Du 
Bois to planters, poor whites and slaves, 
Odum thought “the planters were scarce- 
ly wise enough to measure up to his 


“Survey Graphic, 25:48 Ja 1936. 
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assumption of their motives, the poorer 
white folk were not so articulate in their 
ideals of education as he makes them” and 
“the slaves fed for refuge toward the 
Northern armies, but was it true that they 
wanted to stop the economy of the planta- 
tion system, and to do that they left the 
plantation?”“ He thought not. 

In addition to some of the criticisms 
already mentioned, Avery O. Craven said 
Black Reconstruction was not even history 
but simply bitterness against the injustices 
of slavery and racial prejudice. He 
charged Du Bois with ignoring source 
materials “so essential to any rewriting of 
history,” and with using “abolition pro- 
paganda and the biased statements of par- 
tisan politicians.” Then he called Du 
Bois to account for his “temper,” which, 
according to Craven, was as bad as his 
sources. 

Despite his devastating criticism, this 
historian did see some value in Du Bois’ 
work, particularly in the sketches of Re- 
construction in the separate states, which 
give “a needed emphasis” to the Negroes’ 
part there; and he agreed that too much 
emphasis had been placed on the evils and 
not enough on the good done “by Negro- 
carpetbag-scalawag governments.” He ad- 
mitted too that Du Bois made “a real 
contribution when he placed the struggle 
over Reconstruction in the larger drive for 
democracy and larger social-economic 
justice.” But his final thrust was that 
Du Bois distorted facts, although he did 


not enlarge on this.” 


’ 


Craven was incorrect in stating that 
Du Bois did not use source materials. 
Among such materials listed in his work 
are the Charleston Daily Courier; the 
Congressional Globe; Testimony Before 
Reconstruction Committee Feb. 21, 1866, 


‘ “Yale Review n.s., 25:214 Autumn 1935. 
*American Journal of Sociology, 41:535 
Ja 1935. 


Part Il; New Orleans Tribune; Proceed- 
ings of the National Convention of Color- 
ed Men, Held in Syracuse, New York, 
October 4-7, 1864; Proceedings of the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 1866, 
Part Il; Ku Klux Klan Report. South 
Carolina, Parts I and II; 42 Congress, 2nd 
Session, House Report II, No. 22, Part 
I, and others. 


The criticism of this work by Abram 
L. Harris was just as severe as Craven’s, 
if not more so. Besides reviewing defects 
already indicated, Harris brought new 
ones to bear. He declared that Du Bois’ 
“discovery of Marxism as a critical instru- 
ment [was] too recent and sudden for it to 
discipline his mental processes or basically 
to change his social philosophy,” funda- 
mentally that of a racialist, and which 
comes very near being “racial chauvinism.” 
And if the Negro’s political power and 
organization represented an experiment in 
Marxism, the socialistic character of the 
experiment was wholly unappreciated by 
Marx. 

The “ ‘dictatorship of black labor’ rested 
upon the military power of the govern- 
ment, and was therefore compelled to 
serve the interests of Northern capital, 
which controlled the government,” Harris 
said. “Had Negro control of the Southern 
states during the Reconstruction been of 
a different character, it would never have 
been supported by Stevens and Sumner 

. members of the capitalist class. There 
was no fundamental conflict between 
them and the less radical representatives 
of Northern finance and industry, as Dr. 
Du Bois thinks. The Civil War com- 
pleted our bourgeois revolution and, like 
all such revolutions, produced its . . . left 
and its rights. Sumner and Stevens were 
simply . . . the radical exponents of the 
liberal democratic traditions that had 
triumphed with the economic success of 
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the revolution. They knew that equal 
citizenship was meaningless without prop- 
erty, the basis of the democratic rights of 
man. Thus, in addition to their advocacy 
of Negro political equality and suffrage 
tights they sought to make Negroes small 
land owners. But neither Sumner nor 
Stevens would sanction confiscation of 
land in order to assure the Negro his 
forty acres and a mule.’ 

“Moreover, the fact that the dominant 
ideal of Negro life was that of the Ameri- 
can Common Man makes Dr. Du Bois’ 
interpretation all the more fantastic. This 
ideal which Abraham Lincoln expressed 
as the right of every man to ‘look forward 
and hope to be a hired laborer this year 
and the next, work for himself afterwards, 
and finally hire men to work for him,’ 
was simply re-echoed in Negro life by 
such leaders as Frederick Douglass and 
Martin Delaney. Belief in their ability to 
realize this essential middle-class ambition 
prevented any ‘Marxian experiment’ 
among the Negroes or, for that matter, 
among the white workingmen of that 
day.” 

Harris concluded that “the persistence 
of the Negro’s belief in the possibility of 
economic and social advancement by 
means of business enterprise and the ac- 
cumulation of property by individual 
members of the race, not to mention his 
abiding faith in the good will of the 
wealthy white man has until this day 
confined his radicalism mainly to militant 
civil liberalism.”” 

According to Howard K. Beale, Du 
Bois’ use of the revolutionary thesis as 
applied to the Civil War was valid, as 
many had accepted it since its pronounce- 
ment by Beard. But Du Bois failed in 
its application “because he did not com- 
prehend the importance in Southern life 


*New Republic, 83:367 Ag 7 1935. 


of the yeoman farmer, who was neither 
slave-owning nor ‘poor white.’” Beale 
declared that with proper reservations and 
qualifications, “it is still true for many 
parts of the South that control by large 
property holders of political, economic and 
social life, based on slave labor, was dis- 
placed by a more democratic way of life 
based on free labor, and that this change 
not only emancipated Negro slaves but 
gave poor white men a chance to seek 
more political power. It is in terms of 
this two-fold revolutionary hypothesis that 
the period needs to be re-examined.” 


Tue HisTor1an 


Du Bois is under no delusion concern- 
ing his bias as historian. He is openly 
and belligerently pro-Negro. He admits 
that his “Negro descent and narrow group 
culture” have predisposed him to interpret 
his facts too favorably for his race. He 
realizes, he states, “that the truth of 
history lies not in the mouths of partisans 
but rather in the calm science that sits 
between. Her cause I seek to serve, and 
whenever I fail, I am at least paying 
Truth the respect of earnest effort.” 

One may doubt that Du Bois has ever 
been objective since writing The Suppres- 
sion of the African Slave Trade. His 
partisanship was one of the reasons for his 
becoming a propagandist. He was selected 
for the post as Director of Research and 
Publicity of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People be- 
cause of “his independence of judgment, 
his fearlessness in expressing his con- 
victions, and his acute and wide-reaching 
intelligence.”” Nevertheless, no one can 





American Historical Review, 45:813-14 
JI 1940. 

See Preface to W. E. B. DuBois, Black 
Folk Then and Now. An Essay in the His- 
tory and Sociology of the Negro Race. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 

"DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, p. 314. 
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read his works without profound respect 
for his scholarship, nor can one deny the 
sensitiveness of his feeling, the “passion- 
ate earnestness of his conviction” and the 
“uncompromising sharpness of his 
thought and expression.” Without doubt, 
he tipped the scale in favor of the Negro 
in Black Reconstruction. It is equally true 
that only with such over-emphasis could 
he call attention to the over-balance in 
the other direction of those who had 
previously set out to rewrite Reconstruc- 
tion from the Southern point of view. 

This scholar restored a balance that was 
lacking in the writings of the Reconstruc- 
tion period,” as his was the first and only 
version of the period written and inter- 
preted from the point of view of “the 
efforts and experiences of the Negro” and 
in which he put the struggles of this 
group in a world setting. In turning 
revisionist, he made an original contribu- 
tion to American historiography and 
“boldly established” his own new version 
of it. Beale declared he is one “to whom 
we must turn for re-interpretation” be- 
cause “his race and social philosophy give 
his work, Black Reconstruction, fresh- 
ness, [and] in describing the Negro’s role 
Du Bois has presented a mass of material 
formerly ignored, that every future histor- 
ian must reckon with.”” 

As historian, Du Bois is a crusader. In 
Black Reconstruction, his language “shows 
the devotion of the zealot for a cause,” 
and he gives no quarter to those at whom 
he strikes. Also as a crusader, he stands 
in judgment upon those whom he exposes. 
This is evident in the conclusions of both 
The Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade and in Black Reconstruction. His 





*New York Herald Tribune, Je 13, 1935. 

™Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting His- 
tory,” American Historical Review, J] 1940, 
p. 809 

“American Journal of Sociology, 41:535 


Ja 1936. 
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mastery of the English language and his 
“uncommon” ability as a writer are skill- 
fully used in this connection. His prose 
has been called impassioned with an 
“intense, fragile beauty,” which “takes 
on almost poetic form.”” One writer 
stated he is so brilliant “that at times the 
wizardry of his words almost blinds one. 
Because he is a passionate and bitter 
pleader . . . he does not always qualify as 
an impartial interpreter of facts, but as a 
scintillating lawyer for the defense, he is 
magnificent.” 

The development of Du Bois’ style is 
most apparent when one compares that of 
his Suppression with Black Reconstruc- 
tion. In the first book, it is simple and 
direct. In the second, it is complex and 
florid. In the last chapter of Black Re- 
construction, he repeats several times the 
idea that Negroes have been mis-represent- 
ed by writers of history. Had he expressed 
this thought once with some elaboration, 
the whole chapter would have been far 
more effective. 

Du Bois at times disregarded some of 
the tenets required of good scholars. In 
the matter of quoting sources, he was not 
always careful. On page seventy-seven of 
Black Reconstruction, for example, he 
quotes from Ficklin, who used the words 
“d— fool,” with the first word omitted. 
Du Bois writes out both words. On page 
fourteen, in quoting from Woodson, he 
changes “crowned headed tyrants” to 
“crown headed tyrants” and makes the 
capital “D” in “Democrat” small. In 
some of his other works, there are more 
serious errors of quotation. 


Despite this, Du Bois, has been for 


*See Ralph W. Bullock, In Spite of Handi- 
caps, New York: Association Press, 1927, 
p. 140; Current History, 42:4 Ag 1935; 
Edwin R. Embree, Brown America, New 
York: The Viking Press, 1943, p. 195. 
*The Catholic World, 142:245 N 1935. 
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more than sixty years militant theorist of 
the Negro’s struggle for equal rights. His 
main historical works substantiate his 
position. At no time during his long car- 
eer has his sincerity been questioned; and 
although those whom he sought to lead 
have not always agreed with all of his 
theories or with all of his methods, he 
has retained their respect. He states that 
his life has had its significance and its 
only significance because it has been a 
part of a problem.” Negro intellectuals 
owe more to him in terms of literary 
values and scholarly achievements than 
to any other person. “He created what 
never existed before, a Negro intelligent- 
sia”. The ideas he promoted and the con- 


*DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, p. vii. 


troversies into which he projected himself 
have had perceptible effect on the relations 
between whites and Negroes in the Uni- 
ted States. He stands as a notable ex- 
ample of achievement not only for Ne- 
groes but for all Americans. 

One can only speculate on what great 
works may have come from this historian’s 
pen had he seen fit to devote full time 
and effort to scientific history for which 
by preparation and temperament he is so 
eminently equipped. As editor, sociologist, 
teacher, lecturer, historian, publicist, one 
can well understand that he spread him- 
self much too thin for greatness as a 
writer of history, although his contribu- 
tions in the field are by no means negli- 


gible. 





Underdeveloped Areas and Their Influence 
on Personal Development* 


" Lytz W. SHANNON 


University of Wisconsin 


Tue Focus oF ATTENTION 


Underdeveloped areas have been a focal 
point of world attention since President 
Truman’s inaugural address in 1949. It 
was at this time that “Point Four’ became 
a symbol for international technical as- 
sistance programs. That is not to say that 
programs of international technical assist- 
ance were unheard of before that time. 

Not the least of those who have played 
a part in international technical assistance 
programs are educators. It is assumed, al- 
most without question, that education is 
one of the most crucial professions in any 
program for the development of under- 
developed areas.’ This is a position taken 
not only by planners, educators, socio- 
logists, political scientists, politicians and 
assorted other interested persons, but 
likewise by the indigenous inhabitants of 
underdeveloped areas themselves. 

The Milwaukee Journal, June, 21, 
1959 contained a headline that read, 
“Desire for Education Burns Like a 
Fever,” and the subhead, “Learning is 
Pursued with Great Fervor in Villages 
Across Equatorial Belt of Continent; Pride 
in Knowledge is Acute; Learned Are 
Paid Great Deference.” 


*Presented to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act Counseling and Guidance Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, March 30, 1960. 

*See: Irwin T. Sanders, Interprofessional 
Training Goals for Technical Assistance Per- 
sonnel Abroad: Report of an Interprofession- 
al Conference on Training of Personnel for 
Overseas Service, New York: Council on So- 
cial Work Education, 1959. 

*Don C. Trenery, “Desire for Education 
Burns Like a Fever,’ The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, June 21, 1959, p. 10. 
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The author of the article went on to 
say that the part of Africa lying along 
the equator has two ideals; one being 
freedom; the other, education. The author 
continued, quoting an official of a West 
African examinations board, “In the vil- 
lage you have nothing. There is only the 
silence and the jungle and the old legends 
and the moon and fear. So you study 
and you get a certificate. And that certi- 
ficate is great medicine, for it leads you 
out of the village and into the great world 
of motorcars and air conditioning. Then, 
even if a man has the most menial task 
in the world, like addressing envelopes, 
he finds it entrancing. For he is edu- 
cated.” 

Before going further, however, before 
taking up the question of education in 
underdeveloped areas, we should define 
what we mean by underdeveloped and 
locate the areas that are to be labeled 
as such. Although the term is freely used 
by professionals and laymen alike, is there 
any agreement on the referent for this 
term? 


Derimirion oF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


What is an underdeveloped area? 
Sometimes this term is used with political 
intent, i.e., assistance to countries within 
a particular sphere of influence is labeled 
as aid to the underdeveloped areas. At 
other times it is used in a geographic 
sense, with lines drawn on pretty much a 





"In the same vein see, W. Ivor Jennings, 
“Universities in the Colonies,” The Political 
Quarterly, 17:228-244, 1946. 
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continental and sub-continental basis so 
as to include the Middle and South 
American countries, Africa, the Middle 
East, South Asia and Oceania. 

The implication is that human and 
natural resources have not been developed 
as fully as possible, at least in certain 
directions. However rich the cultural 
background of people may be in the arts, 
literature, philosophy, etc., fuller utiliza- 
tion of resources would permit a higher 
level of living. The economist and geo- 
grapher have traditionally been primarily 
interested in the development of natural 
resources and the sociologist and educator 
more concerned with the development of 
human resources. This is not to say that 
their interests are mutually exclusive, but 
only to say that the focus of attention 
has differed. 

It is quite difficult to classify countries 
according to the percentage of their po- 
tential development that they have reach- 
ed. Statistical data of the sort needed are 
just not available. While it is possible 
to secure some estimates on the percentage 
of potential waterpower developed, that 
is only one facet of development. The 
same could be said for education; we have 
estimates on the percentage of the child- 
ren aged 5 to 14 that are in school and 
this gives us some idea of what is being 
done to develop human resources, but this 
again is only one facet of development. 

As a consequence of the paucity of 
data, researchers have turned to data on 
level of development, realizing, of course, 
that these data are only second best to 
what is desired. The relation of under- 
development as a conceptual variable to 
level of development as a conceptual var- 
iable is illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: Greenland is undeveloped, 
but probably not underdeveloped, con- 
sidering our knowledge of its resources. 


The Sudan is undeveloped, and probably 
underdeveloped, considering its water and 
soil resources. India is not undeveloped, 
but is certainly underdeveloped, consid- 
ering its known resources, natural and 
human. Great Britain is neither unde- 
veloped nor underdeveloped. 

Lacking data on underdevelopment, we 
turn to data on development, assuming 
that a low index of development is es- 
sentially the same as underdevelopment, 
but remembering that such is not always 
the case. 


MeEasurING DEVELOPMENT 


The various indexes of level of develop- 
ment may be divided into two categories: 
(a) indexes of end product data such as 
infant mortality rates, and (b) indexes 
of economic performance, such as agri- 
cultural productivity per person per acre, 
or quantity of manufactured goods per 
capita.* 

These are not entirely satisfactory be- 
cause indexes of end product data vary 
on a basis of geographical environment 
and are not entirely correlated with level 
of development, and indexes of produc- 
tion say nothing about distribution of 
goods produced. Do the indigenous in- 
habitants enjoy the fruits of production 
or is wealth drained off from a country 
and sent outside to foreign investors, 
public or private? 

Certain other indexes have been sug- 
gested by eminent scholars in the field, 
each with a rationale for use of a partic- 
ular index. Most often encountered are 
per capita income, per cent of the popula- 
tion in urban areas, and per cent of the 
population engaged in agriculture. Per ca- 

‘Lyle W. Shannon, Underdeveloped Areas, 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1957, Chap- 
ter XIII; “Socio-Economic Development and 


Political Status,” Social Problems, 7:157-169, 
Fall 1959. 
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pita income, even when adjusted for dif- 
ferences in currency and market prices, 
does not account for consumption of goods 
in a non-market society or one which is in 
transition from subsistence agriculture to 
a money economy. Per cent of the popula- 
tion in urban areas has possibilities but 
this equates urbanization with industrial- 
ization and assumes that industrialization 
is the best index of development; this de- 
pends on the density of population and 
the natural resources at hand. Per cent 
of the population engaged in agriculture 
is similar; it tells us something about the 
kind of society to expect but leaves room 
for great variation in terms of the level 
of development of agriculture. 

All of this means that no single index 
is acceptable. Combinations of data or 
scales will provide the best measure of 
development for the purpose at hand. 
Social and economic indicators are com- 
bined so as to construct a scale measuring 
diverse facets of a country’s social and 
economic development. 

Persons with a distinctly non-economic 
model of man have voiced concern over 
the heavy weight placed on economic 
development when classifying an area as 
developed or underdeveloped. Suffice it 
to say that economic development and 
the level of living that accompanies it are 
what the people of the underdeveloped 
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areas have been calling for. There is no 
intent to imply that this is the only kind 
of development possible, but it is what the 
people of the world appear to be looking 
for at the present time. The indigenous 
inhabitants of underdeveloped areas are 
sometimes said to be not underdeveloped, 
but developed along different lines, non- 
Western or non-industrial lines. It is con- 
tended that the term “underdeveloped” 
should not even be used. While some 
have hesitated to use the term because 
of fear over its connotation, it is interest- 
ing to note that Nehru used the term 
at least six times in an address in Delhi 
last year. 


Tue DisrrisuTion oF UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS 


The various political entities of the 
world are dichotomized as developed or 
underdeveloped in Table I. 

A closer look at the distribution of 
underdeveloped areas and the distribution 
of underdevelopment by continents is 
presented in Table II. Table II is a 
breakdown of the data shown in Table I. 

In Table I, various political entities of 
the world are dichotomized not only as 
developed or underdeveloped, but also 
as self-governing or non-self-governing. 
The manner in which countries were 
dichotomized and a considerable amount 








TABLE I* 
Wortp Popuiation AND Porrrican Entrrmes Accorpinc To PotiticaL STATUS AND 
DEVELOPMENT: 1950 
Underdeveloped Developed Total 
% of World % of World % of World 
Number Population Number Population Number Population 
Self-Governing ..... 50 55.35 39 36.50 89 91.85 
Non-Self-Governing . 97 7.93 9 .04 106 7.97 
RIMM 06: scess ekensiciave, 10's 147 63.28 48 36.54 195 99.82 





*Tables I through VIII, from Shannon, Underdeveloped Areas, New York: Harper and 


Bros., 1957. 
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TABLE II 


Worxip Poruration Accorpinc To Poxiricat StaTus AND DEvELOPMENT: NuMBER OF 
PoxiticaL ENTITIES AND PERCENT oF Wortp PorpuLaTION ACCORDING TO 
DistrisuTion InN Ning Recions: 1950 











Developed Underdeveloped 
Self-Governing Non-Self Self-Governing Non-Self 
Governing Governing 
ws ¥ on ws Y eae | 
S82 see C28 wee CEE wee SEE tee 
as S) a5 S =s 2 OSs 
Zew SiS As vA Bis As Zew Bis ee Zew Rien 
North America ........ y 6.87 3 —.01 0 .00 0 .00 
Central America ...... 0 .00 0 .00 10 1.87 14 24 
South America ........ 3 1.05 0 .00 a 3.50 + .02 
TT Oe a eee 29 16.20 5 02 0 .00 0 .00 
INS oo Sa 05 «Ste, de 1 Be 0 .00 5 1.93 44 5.75 
Middle East .......... 0 .00 0 .00 15 3.12 3 05 
Southeast Asia ........ 0 .00 0 .00 + 5.49 6 1.60 
Central, Eastern, and 
Southern Asia ...... 2 11.46 0 .00 9 39.44 7 18 
Qecania:, ....... esse 2 4) 1 .02 0 .00 19 .09 
PUNE os Acc. 3. Shy vir dace 39 36.50 9 .04 50 55.35 97 7.93 





of research on this subject is presented 
in the sources cited in footnote 4. 

Since the social, demographic and 
economic data made use of in this research 
are for around 1950, changes in political 
status have not been incorporated in the 
classifications presented. Neither the gen- 
eral findings presented in this paper nor 
the issues presented for consideration 
would be changed by a revision of the 
classification in order to take into account 
recent political developments. 

It is interesting to note that Africa has 
been moving toward self-government at a 
more rapid rate during the past ten years 
than during any previous period in his- 
tory.° 

Turning again to Table II, it is possible 
to treat the countries or political entity 
populations of Europe as developed and 


to classify Central America and the 





*For an excellent analysis of factors related 
to rising nationalism in Africa, see: James 
§. Colemen, “Nationalism in Tropical Afri- 
ca,” The American Political Science Review, 

48:404-424, June 1954. 


Middle East as underdeveloped. That 
there is a great amount of variation within 
these continents one cannot deny. There 
is certainly a large amount of variation 
within the United States.° Nevertheless, 
this is a starting point and it is not in- 
consistent with some of the other classifi- 
cations set forth from time to time. 
Oceania has a high development score 
because most of the population is in 
Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii, all 
relatively developed areas. Otherwise, 
Oceania would be classed as underde- 
veloped. South America is underdeveloped 
with the exception of Argentina, Chile 
and Uruguay. Asia is underdeveloped 


*Alan W. Steiss, a graduate student in the 
Department of Sociology, carried out a_re- 
search project, “An Intra-National Develop- 
ment Study,” in which the development of 
48 states was compared and in which region- 
al variations in socio-economic development 
scores were shown to be considerable. State 
scores varied from New York and Massachu- 
setts at the top to South Carolina and 
Mississippi at the bottom. The Middle At- 
lantic Region had the highest development 
score and the East South Central region had 

the lowest score. 
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with the exception of Japan and the 
U.S.S.R.—the U.S.S.R. could just as well 
be classified independently as a part of 
Europe. Africa, with the exception of the 
Union of South Africa, is underdeveloped. 
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paper. The items employed in this scale 
were selected on a basis of their avail- 
ability for a maximum number of coun- 
tries or political entities. 

Table IV consists of a continental and 
































Reference may be made to Table III  sub-continental presentation of these scale 
for a list of the items in the development scores. This table presents the average 
scale to which we have referred in this scale score for continents and sub-con- 


TABLE III 


Put CoEFFICIENT OF CoRRELATION OF INDIVIDUAL VARIABLES WITH 
DeEvELOPED oR UNDERDEVELOPED DicHoToMy 




















Variable Phi Coefficient 
of Correlation 
Tons of railway freight per 1000 population......................000005 1.228 
Pieces of railway rolling stock per 1000 population..................... 1.202 
Grain and food production per capita............ 0c cc cece cece eeeees ie 1.144 
Number of inhabitants per physician. ............. 000s cccccecescescece 1.128 
Commercial energy consumption per capita.............0. 0 0c c cece 1.122 
Number of radios per 1000 inhabitants................... ccc cece eee cece 1.022 
OSE A OIL Sen a3 a ERAN een CER ROR oD nD ORT Oy Ot Aer ere .964 
Production of commercial and non-commercial energy per capita............ 925 
le MERU see tect icottiai erat ine. os oracles oe ano ayer .888 
Number of telephones per ESTATE LIE .856 
Commercial energy production per capita...........0. 00. c cece eee eee 848 
Motor vehicles in use per 1000 population.......................0005. : .791 
Percent: OF HOpUIAtiONs: Ini TDA ATOAS 66... ose 65 oisio es wee pieces Bie lee ew gieieies .787 
er RMN sae othe GC cis co, 15, Es ei engine: wiantin, Sadie este ioe es PY fi) | 
Percent of population enrolled as students................ececececececes .678 
OEE OS SEES RG RIAN DY RR ES ir RM re aciec ne oe eaI 478 
Number of inhabitants per hospital bed..............0.00.00cceeeeeeees 436 
TABLE IV 
DEVELOPMENT Scores By GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 
a pos a ‘as a) 
gE Rees. cass tes 28 
O38 gblese okbek obBae oats 
i Cog Cegens Ceses, Vise, Cbg 
ao 90 aS Sawa OS o'A SEAS 
5s S323 za A” Ay p> 
North America 28.75 33.99 5 6.87 16.18 
Europe 28.23 31.62 34 16.22 3.71 
Oceania 23.54 30.06 24 52 6.45 
South America 23.60 24.28 14 4.58 13.41 
Central America and 
Caribbean 22.25 23.65 24 211 2.08 
Central, East and 
South Asia 19.47 20.85 15 51.08 29.20 
ica 18.44 19.03 50 8.20 22.74 
Middle East 20.37 18.36 19 3.17 3.56 
Southeastern Asia 19.40 18.11 10 7.09 2.65 
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tinents in column (1) and presents an 
average weighted score in column (2). 
In the latter case the weight of any given 
country in making up that continent's 
scale score has been determined by the 
population of the country. The popula- 


tion of each area is for around 1950. 


Tue PROBLEM OF THE Mass MEDIA AND 
ILLITERACY IN UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


What are the characteristics of the 
media of mass communication in an un- 
derdeveloped country, as contrasted to 
those in a developed country. 

The relationship of newspaper circu- 
lation to the development-underdevelop- 
ment dichotomy is shown in Table V. 
The range is from none to 600 newspa- 
pers per 1000 population. The high cor- 
relation between development and news- 
paper circulation is not unexpected con- 
sidering the relationship of literacy to de- 
velopment. The Phi Coefficient of Cor- 
telation is 1.007. 

The distribution of radios ranges from 
1 to 700 radios per 1000 population and 
the Phi Coefficient of Correlation is 1.002. 
The correlation between telephones and 
development is .856 and the range is 
from 0 to 20 per 100 population. Under- 
developed areas came off better than 
would have been expected in cinema seats, 
with a considerably lower correlation of 
.666 than for the other mass media; the 
range was from 0 to 200 seats per 1000 
population. 

One question that has been raised con- 
cerns the ability of an underdeveloped 
area to leapfrog in its development, i.e., 
can it skip certain stages of development? 
Although the Spencerian notion of social 
evolution has been discarded by sociolo- 
gists, it is necessary to consider the role 
of educational programs in eliminating il- 
literacy in underdeveloped areas and their 
relationship to economic development. 


TABLE V 


DistrisuTIon oF Poxrticat Entities Ac- 
corpinc To NewsPaPER CIRCULATION 
AND Status AS DEVELOPED OR 











UNDEVELOPED’ 
Newspaper 
Circulation 
per 1000 Under- 
Population Developed developed Total 
—85 7 60 67 
85+ 30 1] 41 
Total 37 71 108 








Data from Statistical Yearbook, 1952, 
New York, United Nations, 1953, Table 
174. 


In his volume, The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society, Daniel Lerner describes 
just this problem in the Middle East. 

The secular evolution of a participant 
society appears to involve a regular sequ- 
ence of three phases. Urbanization 
comes first, for cities alone have de- 
veloped the complex of skills and 
resources which characterize the mod- 
ern industrial economy. Within this 
urban matrix develop both of the 
attributes which distinguish the next 
two phases—literacy and media growth. 

There is a close reciprocal relationship 

between these, for the literate develop 

the media which in turn spread literacy. 

But, literacy performs the key function 

in the second phase. The capacity to 

read, at first acquired by relatively few 
people, equips them to perform the 
varied tasks required in the modern- 
izing society. Not until the third phase, 
when the elaborate technology of in- 
dustrial development is fairly well ad- 
vanced, does a society begin to produce 
newspapers, radio networks, and mo- 
tion pictures on a massive scale. This 
in turn, accelerates the spread of liter- 
acy. Out of this interaction develop 

those institutions of participation (e.g., 

voting) which we find in all advanced 

modern societies." 
In place of the slow and painful process 


"Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Tradition- 
al Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958, 
p. 87. 
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of mass education to eliminate illiteracy, 
do the mass media enable a country to 
leapfrog to international awareness? 


Although no one can challenge the 
possibility of developing an awareness of 
the world with the mass media, the ques- 
tion remains as to whether superficial 
knowledge replaces years of careful study. 
That the leaders of underdeveloped coun- 
tries have been able to make use of the 
mass media in a variety of ways cannot 
be denied. But what are the consequences 
of mass media before education? Lerner 
and Lipset suggest that “lagging” literacy 
is associated with instability and poten- 
tial upheaval.’ Whether or not the mass 
media have contributed anything to the 
long-run development of human and 
natural resources is another question. 


Do the mass media, i.e., radio, televi- 
sion and movies, make the transition from 
a subsistence economy to a money econ- 
omy possible without mass literacy? Is it 
possible to function effectively in a money 
economy without a literate middle class?” 


Literacy not only facilitates the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce, but is 
crucial in terms of developing the idea 
of the sanctity of contracts. Literacy and 
a respect for the written agreement are 
crucial for social and economic develop- 


‘See: Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Social 
Requisites of Democracy: Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Legitimacy,” The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Vol. 53, No. 
1, March 1959; pp. 69-105, and Daniel 
Lerner, “Communication Systems and Social 
Systems: A Statistical Exploration in History 
and Policy,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 2, No. 
4, October 1957, pp. 266-275. 

*See: Hilda Hertz Golden, “Literacy and 
Social Change in Underdeveloped Countries,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 20, No. 1, March 1955, 
pp. 1-6. Golden’s research was conducted 
independently and at about the same time 
as that of the author, using somewhat dif- 
ferent definitions, etc., but concluding with 
essentially the same relationship between 
literacy and industrialization. 
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TABLE VI 


DistTrisuTION oF PoxrticaL Entities Ac- 
CORDING To LiTERACY AND STATUS AS 
DEVELOPED oR UNDEVELOPED’ 





Per cent of 





Population Under- 
Literate Developed developed Total 
—50 0 28 28 
50+ 31 25 56 
Total 31 53 84 








*Data from World Communications Year- 
book, New York, United Nations, 1950. 


TABLE VII 


DisrrisuTIon oF Poxrticat Entities Ac- 
CORDING TO PER CENT OF POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED AS STUDENT AND STATUS 
AS DEVELOPED OR UNDEVELOPED’ 








Percent of 
Population Under- 
Student Developed developed Total 
—10 2 70 72 
10+ 38 57 95 
Total 40 127 167 





*Data from Statistical Yearbook, 1952, 
New York, United Nations, 1953, Table 171. 


ment.” The association of literacy and 
development is shown in Table VI. The 
Phi Coefficient of Correlation is .824. 


Format EpucaTIon IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The relationship of development to 
student population is presented in Table 
VII. The Phi Coefficient is .678. Such 
figures are always crude and differences 
in the quality of education make inter- 
national comparison difficult. If the ele- 
ment of quality was introduced, the 


*For two excellent articles touching on this 
point see: K. Boulding, “Religious Founda- 
tions of Economic Progress,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, 30:33-40, May-June 1952, and 
K. F. Helleiner, “Moral Conditions of Eco- 
nomic Growth,” Journal of Economic His- 
tory, 2:97-116, Spring 1951. 
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TABLE VIII 


EstrmaTep Lirreracy iN Porrticat EntrT1es witH 200,000 on More INHABITANTS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION AND LEVEL oF LiTERAcy, Arounp 1950" 














Number of Countries with Literacy Rates 





80 percent 50-80 20-50 Below 20 

Region or higher percent percent percent 
Northern Africa 7 1 9 
Tropical and Southern Africa 3 10 16 
Northern America - ve 4 
Middle America 1 9 5 1 
South America 3 6 3 r 

East, South Central and 

South East Asia 1 6 5 12 
South West Asia l ] 3 6 
Europe 19 7 ne SA 
Oceania 3 1 a 2 
USSR 1 ae as <= 
Total 31 33 27 46 











*United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation, prepared by the Bureau of So- 


cial Affairs, United Nation’s Secretariat, in co-operation wit 


h the International Labour 


Office, the Food and Agricultural Organization, the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the World Health Organization, New York, 1957, p. 65. 


differences shown here would be magni- 
fied.” 

Table VIII deals with literacy on a con- 
tinental and sub-continental basis. Africa 
and Asia remain the great world centers 
of illiteracy. 

Having examined the status of edu- 
cation and literacy in the diverse political 
entities of the world, what are the pos- 
sible goals of education in underdeveloped 
areas and what is being done at present? 

Margaret Mead has made a careful 
analysis of the goals that education might 
have in an underdeveloped area.” They 
may be summarized as follows: (1) edu- 
cation for world mobility in one genera- 
ce 

"See for example, Nityananda Patnaik, 
“Education in the Area of Barpali,” Man in 
India, 34:20-38. January- March 1954. Aside 
from wretched equipment and long-suffering 
teachers, Patnaik gives four reasons for low 
and irregular attendance at the village school: 
(1) work at home, (2) lack of interest, (3) 


endemic disease and malnutrition and (4) 
distance from village to school. 

"Margaret Mead, “Professional Problems 
of Education in Dependent Countries,” The 
Journal of Negro Education, 15:346-357, 
Summer 1946. 


tion, (2) education for world mobility in 
several generations through gradual 
regional responsibility, (3) education to 
the point that indigenous inhabitants may 
be exploited, ie., a technical education, 
(4) leave them as they are. 

While the first alternative may seem 
to be a pretty stiff goal, it is probably the 
alternative that we must take, considering 
the costs and consequences of each. 

The stream of world events already pre- 
cludes the second alternative. We touched 
on this when referring to the mass media; 
many of the underdeveloped peoples of 
the world are aware of the possibility of 
another way of life as demonstrated by 
the following quotation. 

It is true that most of our people are 
still illiterate. But politically that counts 
for far less than it did 20 years ago. 

Literacy and intelligence are not the 
same thing. Radio has changed every- 
ting. Once the villagers had no know- 
ledge of what was happening in the 
capital. Government was run by small 
coteries of people who did not need to 
take account of the reactions of the 
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people, who never saw a newspaper or 
could not read it if they did. 
Today people in the most remote 
villages hear of what is happening 
everywhere and form their opinions. 
Leaders cannot govern as they once 
did. We live in a new world.” 
Education to the point of exploitation 
is no doubt preferred by some persons 
and is practiced to a considerable extent. 
The technical training schools set up by 
various industrial organizations in over- 
seas areas are examples of this approach. 
They are not to be all together condemn- 
ed, for people will broaden their educa- 
tion in informal ways whether it is 
sanctioned or not. The need for a skilled 
laboring class has been pointed out by 
Hoselitz and others who have been con- 
cerned with manpower 
underdeveloped areas.” 

In fact, and this has been pointed out 
frequently, there has been too much 
emphasis on literacy and legal training 
in most underdeveloped countries when 
higher education has been available. One 
would hesitate to appear to disparage any 
discipline but the plain facts are that an 
underdeveloped country cannot afford too 
many persons with training of minimum 
usefulness in terms of the economic de- 
velopment of the country, at least in early 
stages of its development. 


problems in 


To leave the underdeveloped peoples 
where they are is not possible—if they 
are not assisted in their development by 
one group, they will be assisted by an- 
other, or they will change as a conse- 
quence of contacts, however limited, with 
the larger world. 


*See D. Thompson, “Nasser Talks Non- 
sense,” Boston Daily Globe, January 7, 1957, 
as quoted in Lerner, op. cit., p. 274. 

“See: Bert F. Hoselitz, “The Recruitment 
of White-Collar Workers in Underdeveloped 
Countries,” International Social Science Bul- 
letin, 6:3-11, 1954. 
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Tue Stratecy oF EDUCATION 


Assuming that we accept the first 
alternative, how do we go about it? The 
United States has generally followed the 
policy of bringing talented young people 
to universities within the United States, 
This has certain advantages, but also 
many many disadvantages. The goals of 
the program determine whether this is 
the best approach or not. If the time 
limit for education is to be emphasized, 
this may make it possible to turn out a 
large number of persons in a relatively 
short time. There is the language prob- 
lem, however, and of considerable im- 
portance, the problem of adjusting to a 
different culture. This may interfere with 
the student’s academic work, or, the ad- 
justment to the new culture may be so 
excellent that the educated person has no 
desire to return home. 

This approach, even more often, simply 
leads to the education of only those young 
persons with finances for such an adven- 
ture abroad. The quality of the students 
and desirability of such an arrangement 
tend to diminish when financial status 
becomes one of the criteria. There is good 
reason for doubting the effectiveness of 
such an approach. The results might be 
quite different if a greater number of 
persons from underdeveloped areas were 
brought to the advanced industrial coun- 
try, at the expense of the advanced coun- 
try. If some control was maintained over 
selection techniques it would be possible 
to increase the representativeness and 
quality of the students. 

On the other hand, the long run would 
seem to dictate the development of schools 
in underdeveloped countries with their 
staffs consisting of foreign academicians 
that can be replaced as local personnel 
have been trained and are available. 
Foreign faculties are assisted by staff from 
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the United States until their own people 
obtain degrees in the United States. 

There is no doubt but that schools and 
education play a crucial role in the devel- 
opment of underdeveloped areas. The in- 
tense desire of the indigenous inhabitants 
of underdeveloped areas for education 
may unfortunately make many persons 
expect too much from a little education. 
On the other hand, they have seen that 
a little education may give them a 
freedom for which they have never 
dreamed. 

Just as people in underdeveloped areas 
have been disillusioned when higher edu- 


cation did not open the door for them, 
people in our own society have had simi- 
lar disappointments. We have seen in 
miniature, and sometimes not in minia- 
ture in our own underdeveloped areas, 
the strivings and disappointments that 
will be encountered by some people in 
underdeveloped areas. 

One thing seems apparent, however, 
conceptions of what are pertinent char- 
acteristics for judging a man’s worth are 
shifting from ethnic and racial categories 
to learned ability to manipulate symbols 
and perform the work that is valued in a 
given society. 








The Sandwich Island 
Foundation for a 
Instruction 
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Professor of History, 


Tue Init1at STEPS 


Aside from conversions, one of the most 
notable achievements of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missionaries sent 
to the Sandwich Islands under the aus- 
pices of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was the 
development of an educational system 
for the nation. A broad enlightenment 
program for the islanders depended upon 
instruction in the indigenous tongue and 
this, of necessity, was delayed until the 
pioneer teachers had learned the language 
and reduced it to a written form. Never- 
theless, before the evangelists were well 
settled at Kailau, on Hawaii, and Hono- 
lulu and Waimea, on Oahu, they made 
a start in English. The first classes formed 
in 1820 used Watt’s catechism and the 
English Bible. Although it was desirable 
for the king, chiefs, and their advisers 
and business agents to know English, 
teaching such a difficult language to the 
common people as a whole would have 
required an immense expenditure of time 
and effort. The missionaries reasoned that 
if the masses were to be made literate 
within a reasonable period they would 
have to be taught in their own tongue. 

After the first printed sheets came from 
the press in the Hawaiian language, on 
January 7, 1822, and all were able to 
see their own words in print, learning 
to read, write, and spell was comparative- 
ly easy. Furthermore, after a definite 
alphabet was adopted in July 1826, every 


Missionaries Lay The 
System of Public 

in Hawaii 

TaTE 


Howard University 


Hawaiian word was spelled precisely as 
it was pronounced. Any person who 
could combine two letters in a syllable 
and put two syllables together could both 
read and spell with readiness, which 
meant that Hawaiian children learned 
to read their language in “only two or 
three days” as compared with the years 
American children are obliged to spend 
learning our extremely non-phonetic 
English spelling.’ This was an immense 
advantage to the missionaries, as it un- 
locked in a measure the rich volume of 
God’s word. After the chiefs beheld their 
language in print they began to manifest 
a more lively interest in education for 
themselves and for their children and in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
schools for their people. Moreover, fol- 
lowing the conversion of the sagacious 
Queen Regent Kaahumanu and the astute 
Prime Minister Kalaimoku orders and as- 
sistance were given to establish schools 
for the common people. After the public 
advocacy of instruction by the highest 
chiefs, in April 1824, similar action came 
from all parts of the kingdom. Learning 
also received a great impulse from the 
personal tours of the vigorous Kaahumanu, 
who went all through the islands com- 
manding the people to listen to the 
Kumus, or missionary teachers, and the 





‘Laura Fish Judd, Honolulu: Sketches of 
the Life, Social, Political, and Religious in 
the Hawaiian Islands from 1828-1861, New 
York, 1880, p. 25. 
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chiefs to provide facilities for schools. The 
results were immediately apparent, for 
probably not over two hundred Hawaiians 
had received instruction in schools by the 
close of 1821, whereas three years later 
the number had risen to approximately 
two thousand.” 

In the meantime, the missionary estab- 
lishment grew. In 1823 the American 
Board sent seven married couples to 
strengthen the efforts of Hiram Bingham’s 
pioneer group, thus making possible the 
opening of more stations. The simple grass 
hut schools conducted by the mission 
stations were necessarily very elementary 
in every respect and almost devoid of 
equipment. The curriculum consisted 
primarily of learning the alphabet, spell- 
ing, and simple reading. Because of the 
lack of paper and slates, writing was 
taught only to a very limited extent, and 
arithmetic hardly at all until an eight- 
page pamphlet on the subject was pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1828. Instruc- 
tion generally was limited to the contents 
of the Pi-a-pa, an eight-page basic text 
book containing the alphabet, Arabic and 
Roman numerals, punctuation marks, lists 
of words, verses of scripture, and other 
reading matter, including a short poem 
giving the thoughts of King Kamahameha 
II and Kaumualii, tributary king of Kauai, 
in reference to Christianity.’ 

By 1825 the people stood waiting for 
instruction while the missionaries were 
endeavoring to bring out a new supply 
of spelling books, which would make pos- 
sible the doubling of the number of 
schools. Between April 1 and October 15, 
1825, the mission station on Oahu distri- 
buted 16,000 copies of their Elementary 
Lessons, nearly all of which were used 





Ralph §S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian 
Kingdom 1778-1854, Foundation and Trans- 
formation, Honolulu, 1947, p. 106. 

*Ibid., p. 107. 


in schools. Outside these, however, there 
were multitudes anxious to learn but 
could not be furnished with competent 
teachers or palapala.* Men and women 
as well as children, requested enrollment 
in the first schools and eagerly sought the 
materials of instruction by bringing at 
different times in the course of the sea- 
son sugar cane, taro, a bunch of bananas, 
a fowl, or a kid, a bundle of sticks for 
firewood, a ball of native cord, or the offer 
of some kind of work to exchange for a 
spelling book.* 

Obviously, the few missionaries in 
Hawaii could not, in addition to their 
primary evangelical duties, personally 
instruct the multitude of pupils seeking 
education or give adequate supervision to 
numerous schools scattered throughout the 
islands. It was necessary to utilize the 
services of Hawaiian teachers. For the 
periodic inspection of the numerous 
schools two methods were used: quarterly 
examination (hoike) of as many as pos- 
sible of the pupils of a whole district in 
a convenient place, and tours throughout 
a district or about an island by one or 
more missionaries or Hawaiians appointed 
for that purpose. For example, Dr. Gerrit 
P. Judd, in addition to his heavy medical 
duties, in 1831 inspected thirty-two 
native schools in Waikiki, and three years 
later lent a hand with the school at Waia- 
lua. The first method, however, stimu- 
lated community interest, made the youth 
more eager in their pursuit of the new 


‘Missionary Herald, XXII, 1826, 206. Or- 
gan of and published by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mission, Bos- 
ton. Hereafter M. H. (Palapala were char- 
acters made by impressing marks on kapa 
or paper; therefore, writing. Later the word 
was popularly employed to designate the sys- 
tem of education introduced by the mis- 
sionaries. ) 

Ihid., p. 278. 

"Gerrit J. Judd IV, Dr. Judd, Hawaii's 
Friend, A Biography of Gerrit Parmele Judd 
(1803-1873), Honolulu, 1960, p. 75. 
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learning, and became gala occasions, end- 
ing in a feast. Rev. Ruben Tinker, in 
1831, observed that these examinations 
took the place for Hawaiians “of New 
England commencements and cattle shows 
and elections.”” 

This system of mass education required 
trained teachers; consequently, the mis- 
sionaries, in addition to all their other 
duties, conducted classes designed to 
improve instruction. Judd taught forty 
teachers, as well as sixty young boys, 
arithmetic, reading, writing, and “the art 
of making pens and ink of native ma- 
terials.” 
tional work, despite its limitations, pro- 
duced important and enduring results and 
laid the foundation upon which they were 
able to intensify their educational efforts 
and to establish permanent educational 
monuments in the 1830s. 


Tue Decape 1827-1837 


For the Sandwich Islands Mission the 
ten years between 1827 and 1837 were 
filled with ardent and hopeful activity, 
during which the members centered their 
major effort upon carrying their doctrines 


The evangelists’ initial educa- 


to all the people, providing education for 
all children, and the development of a 
better educational system based upon 
substantial and permanent school houses, 
better trained teachers, more suitable text 
books and reading materials, like arith- 
metics and geographies, outside the field 
of pure religion. Meanwhile, the older 
and more scholarly evangelists engaged 
in translating the Bible finished the New 
Testament. 

There was continued increase in the 
number of people receiving instruction. 
In 1828, 37,000 were in school, while 


"Ruben Tinker Journal, July 19, 20, 1831. 
Mss. in Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety Library, Honolulu. 

‘Same as No. 6. 
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two years later the number stood at 
41,283, with 20,000 scholars on Hawaii, 
10,385 or Maui, 6,398 on Oahu, and 
about 4,500 on Kauai.” The following 
year there were 1,100 common schools 
in operation with a pupil enrollment of 
52,000. By the close of that year the 
Pi-a-pa had gone through nine editions to 
place a total of 190,000 copies in circula- 
tion.” By June 1833 an estimated 20,184 
Hawaiians in schools of their respective 
districts were able to read with more or 
less facility. The Honolulu district led 
with 3,100, followed by Waimea with 
3,000, Kauai with 2,977, Hilo with 
2,859, Haawaloa with 2,500, Waialua 
with 1,600, Lahaina with 1,818, Kailua 
with 1,099, Wailuku with 731, and 
Kaluaaha with 500. However, at times 
during this period of educational ex- 
pansion schools in some districts were 
practically deserted for work on the land 
or in collecting sandalwood in the forests. 

After the heaviest pressure of adult 
education was over, the missionaries, 
realizing that the hope of the nation lay 
in its children, gave more attention to 
teaching youngsters. The first school built 
exclusively for Hawaiian children met in 
1832 in a large, badly constructed, un- 
furnished building which used adobe 
bricks for seats and desks, and had no 
glass windows. But even this “step in the 
ladder of progress” was demolished in an 
autumn storm.” As an inducement for 
children to attend school, a special primer 
with a variety of interesting reading ma- 
terial and appropriate illustrations was 
prepared. Its popularity caused it to run 
through several editions. This booklet and 


°M. H. XXVII, 1831, 7. 

“Kuykendall, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

uM. H., XXXI, 1835, 19, Cf. Edwin O. 
Hall, “Common Schools at the Sandwich 
Island,” Hawaiian Spectator, Ii, Oct., 1838, 
352 et. seq. 
“Same as No. 6. 
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the eight-page pamphlet arithmetic served 
as the basic texts for children until 1832 
when Artemas Bishop’s translation of 
Fowle’s Child’s Arithmetick was published. 

During the late 1820’s and 1830's the 
station schools flourished. Nevertheless, 
in the general meeting of 1825, the mis- 
sionaries considered the subject of edu- 
cating heathen children in their families, 
but for several reasons—the great expense 
which boarding schools would entail, 
the undisciplined nature of Hawaiian 
children, the exposure of their own off- 
springs to the influence of undesirable 
habits, the superior claims of many chiefs 
and other promising adults to missionary 
attention, and the great demand of the 
whole nation for instruction and the 
preaching of the gospel—concluded that 
such a step at that time would be in- 
expedient.” 

The Sandwich Islands Mission, in June 
1831, however, resolved to establish a 
high school to “instruct men of peity and 
promising talents” in order that they 
might become assistant teachers.“ The 
school, with Rev. Lorrin Andrews as 
principal and sole instructor, was delight- 
fully located at Lahainaluna, or Upper 
Lahaina, on a high elevation about two 
miles back from the port of Lahaina, on 
Maui. Governor Hoopili made a grant of 
land of one thousand acres, which con- 
cession was later confirmed by King 


Kamehameha III. Although started as an 





“Extracts from Minutes of General Meet- 
ing of the Mission, 1825, Archives of the 
Hawaiian Board, Honolulu; transcripts in 
the library of the Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety, Honolulu, and Miscellaneous Papers 
Relating to Hawaii, pp. 113-119, Stephen 
Spaulding Collection, University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor. 

“Minutes of a General Meeting of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission, 1831, Honolulu, 
1931, p. 89. Hereafter, Minutes of General 
Meeting. Benjamin O. Wist, A Century of 
Public Education in Hawaii, Honolulu, 1940, 
p. 87 et. seq. 


experiment to qualify Hawaiian teachers 
in “the best methods of communicating 
instruction to others,” the first twenty-five 
students had already taught and had 
had some training at the mission stations. 
Moreover, almost all were married men 
who brought their wives with them. Miss 
Mary Ward was assigned to teach the 
women. 

In 1833, the missionaries resolved to 
initiate a manual labor system in connec- 
tion with the studies at the high school 
and in the following year decided to 
enlarge and put the institution on a 
permanent basis. Two additional instruc- 
tors, Ephraim Clark and Sheldon Dibble, 
were appointed, a large building was 
erected, geometry, trigonometry, survey- 
ing, and navigation were included in the 
curriculum, and a printing department 
added which brought out much needed 
high school texts. From Lahainaluna, on 
February 14, 1834, was issued the first 
Hawaiian newspaper, in fact the first 
paper west of the Rocky Mountains in 
the North Pacific, Ka Lama Hawaii, or 
Hawaiian Luminary, which contained 
miscellaneous instruction for the school.” 
Lorrin Andrews and his associates pro- 
duced a number of valuable translations 
of higher school books, including one 
on trigonometry, an Ecclesiastical History, 
and Christian Evidences. Andrews also 
taught copper-plate engraving and pro- 
duced several good maps, charts, and 
drawings. Moreover, Rev. Sheldon Dibble 
left an indelible record at Lahainaluna by 
initiating the recording of Hawaiian 
legends and history, particularly from 
native sources. With the aid of his 
students, he brought out in 1843, on the 
press as the school, the first published 

“Sheldon Dibble, History of the Sandwich 
Islands, Lahainaluna, 1843, pp. 308-309; M. 


H., XXXI, 1835, 147. Cf. Minutes of Gen- 
eral Meeting, 1833, pp. 14-15. 
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History of the Sandwich Islands." He was 
also instrumental in organizing a Hawaiian 
Historical Society. 

By 1838 the adult scholars had all left 
and the students in the renamed “Mis- 
sion Seminary” now ranged in age from 
ten to twenty. A survey of graduates 
made in that year revealed that out of 
158 then living, 105 were usefully em- 
ployed as teachers; 35 as government of- 
ficials, 8 of whom taught part time; 7 
were engaged in other useful pursuits; 
while 11 were doing “nothing or worse.”™” 
Thus the institution fulfilled some of the 
most pressing needs for trained personnel. 
Although the American Board granted 
substantial aid, difficulty was experienced 
in furnishing enough funds for the semi- 
nary’s support; in 1849 it was transferred 
to the government with the proviso that 
no anti-Protestant teachings would be al- 
lowed and that the policy established by 
the missionaries was to be continued. 

In addition to Lahainaluna, several 
other educational institutions were estab- 
lished during the decade of the 1830's. 
In 1834 the mission recommended to the 
American Board that the practicability of 
boarding schools should be tested, as soon 
as possible. Efforts to establish such a 
school the next year failed principally be- 
cause there was no family that could be 
assigned to it. In 1836 the mission voted 
a resolution calling for the establishment 
of a boarding school for Hawaiian chil- 
dren on each of the islands occupied by 
the missionaries. Financial stringency de- 
layed the entire plan, but before 1840 
four such schools were organized. The 
earliest was the Preparatory Boarding 
School for boys at Hilo, on Hawaii, open- 


**For a treatment of reading material pre- 
pared by the missionaries, see Merze Tate, 
“The Sandwich Islands Missionaries Create 
a Literature,” Church History, to be pub. 
“Dibble, op. cit., p. 315. 
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ed in October 1836 by Rev. and Mrs. 
David B. Lyman, with the principal ob- 
ject of qualifying boys to enter the Mis- 
sion Seminary. Lyman, however, be- 
lieved in the educative value of manual 
labor, maintaining that it not only taught 
habits of industry, but also served to build 
other character traits. Agriculture was 
taught from the beginning, tailoring 
was introduced in 1840, and dairying in 
1844. The boys at Hilo received a sim- 
ple practical education and became some 
of the best teachers among the native 
Hawaiians.” A Central Female Board- 
ing Seminary was established in 1837 by 
Rev. Jonathan S. Green and Maria C. 
Ogden at Wailuku, Maui, which became 
the pride of the island. Miss Lydia Brown 
was requested to assist in teaching the 
domestic arts. * A small boarding school 
for little girls started in 1838 by Mrs. 
Fidelia Coan, was considered “one of the 
germs of hope for the daughters of Ha- 
waii.” The pupils in these boarding es- 
tablishments were instructed in literary 
studies but they were also given practical 
training in domestic science and agricul- 
ture. The schools for boys were intended 
to be preparatory to the seminary at La- 
hainaluna, and those for girls to train a 
class of young women suitable for com- 
panions and wives of the graduates of 
the Mission Seminary and other educated 
Hawaiians.” All the above mentioned 





Minutes of General Meeting, 1836, pp. 
11, 12; ibid., 1837, pp. 12 16-18; ibid., 1840, 
pp. 7, 12, 14; ibid., 1841, p. 6; ibid., 1842, 
pp. 20, 21; M. H., XXXVII, 1842, 98; Ethel 
M. Damon, “The Hilo Boarding School,” 
The Friend, Temperance Advocate and Sea- 
men’s Magazine, Honolulu, XCIII, 1923, 
152-155, 168-170; Wist, op. cit., pp. 95-101. 

“7 orrin Andrews, “Central Female Board- 
ing Seminary, Wailuku, Maui,’ Hawaiian 
Spectator, II, Oct., 1838, p. 392. 

"Dibble, op. cit., pp. 319-326, 337; M. 
H., XXXVII, 1841, 199; ibid., XXXVIII, 
1842, 9, 98; J. F. Judd, op. cit., p. 70. 
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schools were intended for Hawaiian youth 
generally. 

A school designed to be self-supporting 
and agricultural was organized at Waialua, 
on Oahu, in August 1837, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Edwin Locke. Two hours 
each working day were devoted to instruc- 
tion in natural history, geography, and 
arithmetic, while four hours were set aside 
for supervised labor in the field. By 1842 
the institution was entirely self-supporting. 
Two years later, the death of Mr. Locke 
caused the manual labor school to be dis- 
continued.” 

One special English-language school es- 
tablished during this period did not owe 
its origin to the mission, but its first teach- 
ers were missionaries. This was the Oahu 
Charity School, opened January 10, 1833, 
for the education of children of foreign resi- 
dents having Hawaiian wives.” The king 
donated the site for the institution, which 
was supported by prominent residents of 
Honolulu, many of whom were openly hos- 
tile to the mission, nevertheless, they en- 
gaged to conduct the school Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Johnstone who, after a temporary 
arrangement with the mission, were forced 
to sever their connection with the Amer- 
ican Board in June 1835. The teaching 
of religion was forbidden and the trustees 
tuled that no religious literature other than 
the Bible might be read in the school and 
that the reading of this book must be with- 
out explanatory comment.” ‘The institu- 
tion was successfully conducted by its first 
teachers, was popular in Honolulu, and 
occasionally had pupils from California, 
the Russian settlement on the Northwest 


“Journal of Edwin Locke, Mss., Harvard 
College Library (ABC:19.3-3). Minutes of 
General Meeting, 1841, p. 15; ibid., 1842, 
pp. 21-22; ibid., 1844, p. 8. 

*Ibid., 1833, pp. 20-21. 

*Harold Whitman Bradley, The Amer- 
ican Frontier in Hawaii, the Pioneers, 1789- 
1843, Stanford University Press, 1942, pp. 
382-386. 


Coast, and Kamchatka; the children were 
instructed in English, as it was undesir- 
able to do so to any extent in the Ha- 
waiian language. In 1851 the govern- 
ment took over the establishment which 
was thereafter called the Honolulu Town 
School or Honolulu Free School, sup- 
ported by a special tax on foreigners. In 
spite of the name, parents who were able 
to do so were expected to pay a small 
tuition fee for their children.” 

Although the decade from 1827 to 
1837 was the period of most concentrated 
effort in developing an educational sys- 
tem to meet the needs of the common 
people of Hawaii and was the era of sta- 
tion schools, at the end of those years of 
effort the number of pupils in these 
schools was declining; from a high of 
more than a third of the inhabitants, the 
enrollment had dropped to about a sixth.” 
The chief reason was that the native 
schools, depending upon the favor of the 
chiefs and the popularity of religion, de- 
clined after Queen Regent Kaahumanu’s 
death, June 5, 1832, the termination of 
the regency in March 1833, and King 
Kamehameha III’s renunciation of Chris- 
tianity.* Soon many of them were de- 
serted. Moreover, numerous adults who 
had formerly flocked to school were al- 
ready literate or, if not, had lost their 
early zeal for learning. 

Nevertheless, the New England mis- 
sionary teachers were aware that the com- 
mon schools exerted a salutary influence 
over the people of the islands. Believ- 
ing also that the cause of common edu- 
cation might still be carried forward with 

“Kuykendall, op. cit., p. 362, Cf. W. D. 
Alexander, “The Oahu Charity School,” 
HHS Report, 1909, pp. 30-38. 

*Minutes of General Meeting, 1837, p. 
19; Rufus Anderson, History of the Sand- 
wich Islands Mission, Boston, 1870, p. 120. 

*Sheldon Dibble, D. B. Lyman, and Joseph 


Goodrich to Rufus Anderson, Oct. 14, 1833, 
Missionary Letters, IV, No. 46, p. 1173. 
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increasing success, at the general meet- 
ing of 1837 a committee recommended 
that “vigorous efforts be made to receive 
such schools as may have been suspend- 
ed,” and “that perservering efforts be con- 
tinued to bring all the children of the 
nation, who are of a suitable age, under 
a course of instruction during the pres- 
ent year.” Therefore, efforts were made 
to continue and improve the station 
schools, but the mission was also pre- 
pared to direct considerable attention to- 
ward select schools. 


Tue Royat ScHooL 


In 1839, at the request of the chiefs, 
a family or boarding school was opened 
in Honolulu for the education of the 
their children. That these young chiefs 
should be in school under systematic in- 
struction was considered of immense im- 
portance, both for their and the Ha- 
waiian kingdom’s welfare and future. The 
old chiefs were rapidly disappearing and 
if their heirs were to fill their places, 
they must be well prepared. They must 
either acquire a good education or be- 
come extinct as chiefs. Many mission- 
aries believed that the future rulers of 
the nation should have special attention 
and be educated with reference to their 
position and prospective duties. An ap- 
propriate building in the rear of the 
palace grounds and adequate financial 
support were provided by the chiefs who 
petitioned Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, with whom 
they had long and intimate acquaintance, 
to accept the trusteeship of the school 
and become the guardian of their chil- 
dren. At the request of the chiefs, the 
mission appointed Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
Starr Cooke to direct the establishment. 
English was the medium of instruction, 
for it was considered wise to accustom 





*Anderson, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 





the pupils from early years both to read 
and to speak that language and then to 
communicate other knowledge through 
that medium.” The king and chiefs took 
a keen interest in their school and ap- 
peared well satisfied with the policies and 
supervision of the Cookes. 


This Chiefs’ Children’s School was 
placed under the ministry of public in- 
struction by an act of 1846 and desig- 
nated the “Royal School.” Three years 
later, when the children of white resi- 
dents began attending as day pupils, the 
Royal School became a select academy, 
housed in a new and commodious struc- 
ture erected in pleasing surroundings in 
the suburbs of Honolulu. When the 
Cookes retired in 1850 they had taught 
a number of children of the nobility, five 
of whom—Alexander Liholiho, Lot Kame- 
hameha, William Lunalilo, David Kala- 
kaua, and Lydia Liliuokalani—afterwards 
became rulers of Hawaii. The mission- 
aries and the minister of public instruc- 
tion, Richard Armstrong,”* were keenly 
interested in the standards and: teaching 
at the Royal School for, not only were 
the young chiefs trained there, the mis- 
sion children and those of the best white 
families of the islands used it as a pre- 
paratory school for Punahou. Armstrong 
felt that this select academy was an in- 
dication “that in time with God’s bless- 
ing” they would have New England in- 
stitutions in Hawaii.” By 1853 the 
young chiefs were in a minority, for 95 





*Gerrit P. Judd IV, op. cit., p. 76; Dib 
ble, op. cit., pp. 237-239; M. H., XXXVI, 
1840, 226; XXXVII, 1841, 146, 242; XXX- 
VII, 1842, 9, 98; L. F. Judd, op. cit., p. 73. 

**The father of General Samuel C. Arm- 
strong, the first principal of Hampton Insti- 


tute. 

*Richard Armstrong to Ruben A. Chap- 
man, Oct. 23, 1850 and Oct. 7, 1851, Arm- 
strong-Chapman Papers, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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of the Royal School’s 121 pupils were 
white, 8 were Hawaiian, and 18 part- 
Hawaiian.” 
PunaHou ScHooL AND OaHu COLLEGE 
By 1840 the children of American mis- 
sionaries had become so numerous and 
were of an age to require some special 
provision for their education.”* In the 
early days of the mission the idea pre- 
vailed that the children could not be 
trained in Hawaii, but must be taught in 
the States. Youngsters at the tender age 
of six or seven were tearfully torn from 
their parents and sent on the long voy- 
age round the Horn to seek homes and 
education among strangers. Sometimes 
the results proved unfortunate. Later 
some parents ran the risk of keeping 
their young sons and daughters near them 
in the belief that the example of Chris- 
tian families was of great importance to 
the heathen people with whom they 
dwelt. But the concensus among par- 
ents was that constant association with 
near-primitive peoples would cause their 
children to lapse into easy-going habits; 
some even prohibited them from using 
the Hawaiian language.” By 1840 many 
of the youth had arrived at such an age 
that their apprehensive parents could no 
longer be at ease while their off-springs’ 


education was neglected. 


After repeated discussion over a period 
of a decade in general meetings, in 1841 
the subject was considered in all its rami- 
fications, and a decision was reached to 
establish a boarding school especially for 


“Report of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1854, Honolulu, 1854, p. 9. Cf. Dib- 
ble, op. cit., p. 330, for a roster of young 
chiefs who first attended the school. 

In 1842 there were ninety mission 
children. 

“7. F. Judd, op. cit., pp. 53-54; Lucy G. 
Thurston, Life and Times of Mrs. Lucy G. 
Thurston, Ann Arbor, 1934, p. 10. 


mission children.” Punahou, located 
about two miles from Honolulu, at the 
entrance to the beautiful valley of Manoa, 
was chosen as the site. The land—near- 
ly one hundred twenty-nine acres—had 
been acquired as a gift in 1829 when 
Queen Kaahumanu, with the consent of 
Hoapili, Liliha, and Governor Boki, all 
high chiefs, transferred Kapuahou to Hir- 
am Bingham.” During the general meet- 
ing of May 1841, the ninth company ar- 
rived, and one of its members, the schol- 
arly Rev. Daniel Dole, with his wife, 
Emily Ballard Dole, was appointed to take 
charge. Miss Marcia M. Smith was 
named to assist them. In the meantime 
adobe buildings were constructed. 

This English language school grew 
steadily both in enrollment and in size, 
for in October 1849 another track of land, 
comprising 135 acres in Manoa, was 
bought and the following month the 
ninety-eight acre Rocky Hill at Ualakaa 
was acquired at the usual rate of one 
dollar per acre.* Within a decade of its 
founding, in 1835, a second charter was 
granted, enlarging the scope under the 
title of “Punahou School and Oahu Col- 
lege.” The next year Edward C. Beck- 
with became the first president of the ex- 
panded institution.“* Both the Punahou 
School and the latter “Oahu College” 
diminished the anxiety of parents to send 


"M. H., XXXVIII, 1842, 100. Cf. Min- 
utes of General Meeting, 1840, p. 20; ibid., 
1841, pp. 19-20; ibid., 1842, pp. 22-23; ibid., 
1843, p. 9; ibid., 1852, pp. 20-23. 

®HHS Report, 1940, p. 42; Report of the 
Min. of Pub. Instruction, 1855, p. 8; Ben- 
jamin O. Wist, A Century of Public Educa: 
tion in Hawaii, Honolulu, 1940, pp. 39, 
104, 105. Cf. A General Catalog of the 
Trustees, Teachers and Pupils of the Puna- 
hou School, June 16, 1881, Honolulu, 1881, 


p. ll. 
“Archives of Hawaii, Records of the Privy 


Council, Aug. 18, 1849. 
“aAfter leaving Punahou in 1853, Mr. 


Dole opened a small school for white chil- 
dren at Kola, on Kauai. 
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their children to the United States for 
education. Meanwhile the school had 
accepted pupils other than those of mis- 
sionary parentage, and efforts were made 
to raise an endowment which would en- 
able the institution to become what the 
latter part of its appellation implied. In 
1857 the name of the institution was 
amended by dropping “Punahou School” 
and making it simply “Oahu College.”” 
This college, however, never became the 
Harvard or the Yale or the Princeton of 
the Pacific which its sponsors had dream- 
ed; instead it developed into a prepara- 
tory school, elementary and_ secondary, 
and performed its distinctive service 
through the education of a significant 
proportion of Hawaii’s business and pro- 
fessional leaders. 


OTHER SELECT SCHOOLS 


After 1840 more select schools were 
established. At Kohala, in an_ isolated 
section of northwest Hawaii, Rev. Elias 
Bond, in 1842, opened a boarding school 
for boys in which the pupils gained book 
knowledge and agricultural experience on 
land given to the mission by Kuakini, the 
governor and high chief of Hawaii.” Mrs. 
Bond ran a day school for the most prom- 
ising girls in the district, some of whom 
walked nine or ten miles and returned 
four days a week. However, after two 
years, the necessity of attending to her 
own growing family, which eventually 
included ten children, required the teacher 
to close this first girls’ school; but thirty 
years later, in 1874, the dream of Father 
and Mother Bond was realized in the 
opening of the Kohala Girls’ School.” 
Over the years the Kohala boys went on 





“This corporate name of the group of 
schools at Panuhou is now rarely used, ex- 
cept in legal documents, and does not indi- 
cate a “college” in the usual American sense. 

“Report of the Min. of Pub. Instruction, 
1855, p. 8. 
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to the Hilo Boarding School and some 
eventually proceeded to Lahainaluna. By 
1854 Rev. Bond’s school was meeting an 
important local need in providing teach- 
ers for the schools of the district.” 

A manual labor school was started at 
Waioli, Kauai, in 1841 by Edward John- 
son, and under the supervision of Mr. 
and Mrs. Abner Wilcox became a main- 
stay of the schools of that island.* At 
the mission’s general meeting of 1844, 
a committee on boarding and select schools 
emphasized the importance of there be- 
ing a well sustained boarding or select 
school on each larger island whose spe- 
cial object should be to furnish teachers 
for the island. The Rev. Samuel G. 
Dwight opened a school at Kaluaaha, 
Molokai, in 1852. Meanwhile, the Cen- 
tral Female Seminary at Wailuku was 
converted into two self-sustaining board- 
ing schools for boys and girls whose 
mothers only were native Hawaiians. The 
school building and apparatus were con- 
ditionally made over, for this purpose, 
to Mr. Edward Bailey and Miss Maria 
Ogden, who were to secure their sup- 
port from the schools.” Later, in 1861, 
Rev. Claudius B. Andrews purchased a 
piece of land above Mukawao and found- 
ed the East Maui Female Seminary which 
eventually became the Maunaolu Semi- 


nary. 





“Ethel M. Damon, Father Bond of Kohala, 
Honolulu, 1827, pp. 80-82, 102. 

“Minutes of General Meeting, 1843, p. 
10; Report of the Min. of Pub. Instruction, 
1855, p. 8; Report of the President of the 
Board of Education, 1858, pp. 12-13. 

*Ethel M. Damon, “The Story of the 
Waiola Mission,” The Friend. XC, 1921, 
254-256; Minutes of General Meeting, 1843, 
pp. 9-10; Report of the Min. of Pub. Instruc- 
tion, 1855, p. 9. 

*Rufus Anderson, History of the Sand- 
wich Islands Mission, Boston, 1870, p. 247. 
Cf. Minutes of General Meeting, 1841, pp 
6, 7, 12; ibid., 1842, p. 21; ibid., 1843, pp. 
9-10, 18; ibid., 1844, 9, 16; ibid., 1848, p. 
27; Gulick, op. cit., p. 56 
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The Hilo Boarding School was given 
a charter by the government in 1848; 
two years later the American Board with- 
drew from the responsibility of financing 
the school, but missionary support con- 
tinued in some form for many years. 
Throughout the 1850’s this boys’ school 
was the “very life and soul” of the com- 
mon schools on the large island of Ha- 
waii, for they were dependent upon it 
for a supply of teachers.” 

The station and boarding schools for 
native Hawaiians which the missionaries 
founded were their pride, their joy, their 
hope, and their stronghold of the nation. 
Through their instrumentality the evan- 
gelists expected to raise and influence an 
intelligent and somewhat educated peo- 
ple, and in this aspiration they were not 
disappointed. Even when the govern- 
ment provided some support, the Amer- 
ican Board envisioned that the select 
schools, as well as the Royal School, 
should remain under “the superintendence 
of foreign Christian intelligence.” 

Initially, the Sandwich Islands Mission 
—for both humanitarian and selfish rea- 
sons—resisted the proposal to make Eng- 
lish the language of the nation and to 
teach the subject in all the mission 
schools.“ By the mid-nineteenth century, 
however, closer Hawaiian-American eco- 
nomic and diplomatic relations following 
the acquisition of California and Oregon 

“Report of the Min. of Pub. Instruction, 
1855, p. 8; ibid., 1858, p. 71. Wist, op. cit., 
pp. 97-98. Cf. Hilo Boarding School, Lo- 
cated at Hilo, Hawaii, 1836—Seventy-Five 
Years of Progress—1911, pamphlet, Hono- 


lulu, 1912. 
“L. F. Judd, op. cit., pp. 59, 62. 


by the United States, apparently caused 
the earlier views of the missionaries to 
undergo a change, for the opinion pre- 
vailed in their general meeting of 1854 
that “it is expedient that the Hawaiian 
Government and the friends of education 
make immediate and strenuous efforts to 
impart a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to the natives of these islands.” 
Minister .Armstrong’s recommendations 
led successive legislatures of the 1850's 
to appropriate funds for English schools, 
which action prepared the way for the 
eventual use of the English language as 
the medium of instruction in the public 
schools of Hawaii. 

Up to 1840, when the mission sur- 
rendered the administration of the com- 
mon schools to the government, the ma- 
jor share of the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of Hawaiian youth was in the 
hands of the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries. After that date, as we have 
seen, they established and continued to 
operate more select and boarding schools 
for an increasing number of Hawaiians 
who were able to pay something toward. 
the education of their children. Thus 
we may conclude that the educational 
work of the Sandwich Islands Mission 
was of incalcuable value in disseminating 
knowledge to all classes of people, in 
the kingdom, in planting and nurturing 
religious concepts and some of the bet- 
ter features of western civilization, and 
in laying the foundation for a system of 
public instruction in the English lan- 


guage. 
©M. H., LI, 1855, 323. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Changing Africa* 


American historiography has rarely ex- 
ploded with such scholarly dynamism as 
it has during the past five years in its 
attention to contemporary Africa. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell’s two-volume The Na- 
tive Problem in Africa, 1928, long re- 
mained the vade mecum of the few Amer- 
ican Africianists. Thirty-two years elaps- 
ed before another comprehensive book on 
“Black Africa” appeared—George H. T. 
Kimble’s two-volume Tropical Africa. Ad- 
vanced students would do well to read 
these two books first, for their different 
treatment reveals the almost incredible 
transformation from a continent dominated 
almost entirely by white men to one in 
which Negroes (a term as imprecise as 
is Black Africa) are masters in many 
former colonies. Hence, Kimble used a 
topical analysis rather than a geographical 
one as Buell had done. Volume I of 
Tropical Africa has the sub-title, Land 
and Livelihood; Volume II, Society and 
Polity. An excellent index, however, en- 
ables the reader who is interested in a 
particular nation, or other division easily 
to locate the relevant information. Read- 
ers of this Journal will probably find most 
instructive Chapter 16, “The Assault on 





*George H. T. Kimble, Tropical Africa. 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1960. Two volumes: I, pp. 603; II, pp 506. 
Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation: 
The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. x, 466. Stewart C. 
Easton, The Twilight of European Colonial- 
ism: A Political Analysis. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. viii, 571. 
Thomas M. Franck, Race and Nationalism: 
The Struggle for Power in Rhodesia-Nyasa- 
land. New York: Fordham University Press, 
1960. Pp. 369. Ambrose Reeves (Bishop of 
Johannesburg), Shooting at Sharpeville: The 
Agony of South Africa. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1961. Pp. xi, 141. James 
Duffy and Robert A. Manners, eds., Africa 
Speaks. Princeton, etc.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1961. Pp. viii, 223. 


Ignorance.” Sixty-six tables and 47 il- 
lustrations enhance the value of this 
monumental work which was financed 
by The Twentieth Century Fund. The 
material for the book was derived in 
large measure from the working papers 
of forty-six contributors of some half dozen 
nationalities. Two of them were St. 
Clair and Elizabeth Drake. The group 
of six consultants was also international. 
Professor Kimble, a Geographer at the 
University of Indiana, expresses his appre- 
ciation to about 1,000 persons in Africa, 
Europe and the United States “who un- 
complainingly endured the author's ques- 
tioning, and greatly facilitated his field 
work and that of his associates.” Tropical 
Africa, The Native Problem in Africa 
and Lord Hailey’s An African Survey Re- 
vised 1956 consitute an_ indispensable 
trilogy for the study of the continent 
which is destined to play a vital role in 
world politics. 

Of the other books reviewed in this 
article, the most important is Rupert 
Emerson’s From Empire to Nation. The 
one unifying theme (p. vii) is “the rise 
of nationalism among non-European peo- 
ples as a consequence of the imperial 
spread of Western European civilization 
over the face of the earth. With rev- 
olutionary dynamism that civilization has 
thrust elements of essential identity on 
peoples everywhere. The operation of 
similar forces throughout the world has 
tended to produce results in Asia, Africa, 
and elsewhere which are comparable not 
only among themselves but also with the 
effects those forces produced in the West- 
ern world in which they originated dur- 
the last few centuries.” Professor Emer- 
son made abundantly clear the “evils of 
colonialism” but he expressed the hope 
(p. viii) that “I do not need to add that 
although the colonial sins of others are 
from time to time examined in these 
pages I am amply aware that the United 
States is guilty of race discrimination on 
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a massive and shocking scale.” Two of 
his most provocative chapters are “Col- 
onialism as a School for Democracy” and 
“The Colonial Nationalist as Democrat.” 
From Empire to Nation is probably the 
best text for the study of contemporary 
Africa as of mid-1959. 


Easton’s The Twilight of European Co- 
lonialism which uses essentially a geo- 
graphical approach is based largely upon 
public documents, up-to-date periodical 
material, and information from friends, 
acquaintances, and officials, supplemented 
by an extensive world tour in 1957. “Tt 
is thus not a work of historical scholar- 
ship but rather of analytical journalism” 
(p. viii). It is particularly useful there- 
fore for those who wish a vivid running 
account of recent political developments. 
Perhaps most valuable is the author's 
comparisons between such unitary nations 
as Ghana and the subsequently independ- 
ent Sierra Leone on the one hand and 
“Countries with a Federal Future: West 
Indies and Nigeria.” Like most authors 
of recent political developments Profes- 
sor Easton recognized that changes would 
probably take place soon after the pub- 
lication of the book. 


Whereas Professor Easton was able in 
his comprehensive book to devote only 
twenty-five pages to the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Professor Franck 
has written a full-length survey of this 
tortured Federation. Easton in a last- 
minute addition to his section on the 
Federation concluded: “It still does not 
seem possible that any true partnership 
can now be built in the Federation in 
spite of some economic advantages that 
would accrue to Africans from it. It 
appears to the author that true partner- 
ship between Europeans and Africans in 
British territories has been achieved, or 
is likely to be achieved, only in coun- 
tries where the Africans have been grant- 
ed full self-government, and where they, 
rather than the settlers with their con- 
stitutional or other safeguards, decide on 
the nature of the partnership” (footnote, 
pp. 197-198). Mrs. Jewell Mazique, who 
wrote the first master’s thesis in 1957, 
in the Program of African Studies at 


Howard University, expressed then little 
belief in the sincerity of the concept of 
partnership. But Professor Franck, writ- 
ing several months later than did Profes- 
sor Easton, was less pessimistic than the 
latter. His conclusion is all the more in- 
teresting because of his comparison with 
the situation in the Union of South Afri- 
ca. “Most important [he wrote, p. 233], 
there is in the Federation a sense of di- 
rection which is quite different from that 
in South Africa. The typical South Afri- 
can attitude is: ‘We are up to our necks 
in white supremacy economically, social- 
ly and politically. It is too late now to 
do anything but go on and try to stay on 
top. In the Rhodesias, however, the time 
for reconciliation is probably not quite 
past. It is still five minutes to midnight. 
Retreat from racism is still possible with- 
cut becoming a rout. The typical white 
attitude in the Federation appears to be: 
‘We know the African is moving towards 
economic and social equality; but we 
don’t like it because it is an inconvenient 
readjustment of a happy status quo, which 
we expect will cut into our privileges 
and lower our standards. So naturally, 
we will try to stall it just as long as we 
can.” This reviewer with advantage of 
more than a year since Professor Franck 
published his book, believes that the Fed- 
eration is likely to break up but that Sir 
Roy Welensky is bull-headed enough to 
try to stall as long as he can in Southern 
Rhodesia. Regardless of the author's con- 
clusion as to the viability of the Federa- 
tion, he has written the most perceptive 
analysis of this fraudulent partnership. 


Since Franck, a member of the Grad- 
uate School and the School of Law of 
New York University, completed his book 
on March 30, 1960, he could not evalu- 
ate the effect of either Sharpeville or 
the chaos in the Congo on Sir Roy. Drew 
Middleton is probably correct when he 
wrote in the New York Times Magazine 
Section, July 23, 1961, that Sir Roy uses 
the argument of fear of an uprising by 
Africans to justify his determination to 
ensure control by whites. Though Mid- 
dleton did not say so, he led this reviewer 
to believe that Welensky is somewhat 
like the members of the Ancien Régime 
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in France who declared: “Aprés nous le 
déluge,” Our generation can ride out the 
storm. The mass slaughter of 72 Afri- 
cans at Sharpeville and the wounding of 
186 others occurred nine days before 
Franck wrote the Foreword to his book. 
Bishop Reeves after giving a succinct sum- 
mary of the plight of Africans in the 
Union of South Africa gave a detailed 
account of the slaughter. Bishop Reeves 
quoted the Counsel who largely followed 
his instructions in his questions to the 
Commission of Enquiry as follows “In 
these circumstances one must unfortun- 
ately conclude that not the slightest cre- 
dence can be given to the account by 
the pelice of riotous behaviour during 
the morning. Certainly the evidence of 
the African witnesses cannot be rejected. 
All that can be said is that it was a large 
crowd and was making a certain amount 
of noise” (p. 66). As for the allegation 
that the Africans had been armed, Bishop 
Reeves stated that the weapons consisted 
of about a dozen sticks, one knobkerrie, 
two or three hatchets or picks, about ten 
pieces of iron, two umbrellas and a bicycle 
pump. No evidence was introduced as 
to where and when they were found or 
by whom. Dramatic photographs show 
that the crowd was much smaller than 
the 20,000 alleged by the police, that 
there were many women and children— 
evidence that the crowd had gathered for 
peaceful purposes. Above all, the photo- 
graphs show that nearly all the victims 
were shot in the back, some of them 
while in full flight 150 yards from the 
place where the crowd had assembled. 
Because Bishop Reeves’ first-hand investi- 
gation of the scene led to a reluctant of- 
ficial enquiry, he was eventually forced 
to flee from the country. 

Professor Duffy, author of the authori- 
tative Portuguese Africa and Professor 
Manners, a colleague at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, have added a new dimension to the 
historiography of Africa. ‘Twenty writ- 
ers, almost equally divided between Afri- 
cans and Europeans living in Africa, have 
contributed timely essays which will prob- 
ably have greater value in the future 
than today. Welensky presented his case 


for extreme gradualism; Joshua Nkomo, 
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the exiled President of the Southern Rho- 
desia African National Congress, entitled 
his essay “Southern Rhodesia, Apartheid 
Country;” R. S. Garfield Todd, a white 
moderate and a former prime minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, called for coopera- 
tion but declared (p. 147) that “after 
six years of Federal life, the people are 
less united and less sure of their future 
than they were in 1953.” 


Since Dr. Hastings Banda was in prison 
or in “protective custody,” M. W. Kany- 
ama Chiume, one of the exiled leaders 
of the Nyasaland African Congress, spoke 
for Nyasaland; he demanded secession. 


Ruth First, one of the leaders of the 
South African Nationalist Congress, ex- 
ploded the myth of the “civilizing mis- 
sion” of Europeans in the Union. “For 
instance,” she wrote, “as more Africans 
qualified in the past for the franchise, 
the qualifications were altered to place 
the vote further and further beyond their 
reach until finally the African franchise 
was abolished entirely” (p. 185). M. D. 
C. de Wet Nel, Minister of Bantu Ad- 
ministration and Development, defended 
geographical apartheid—the Bantustans— 
as the “only way of ensuring the future 
and giving justice to both whites and 
non-whites in South Africa” (p. 196). 
His bland justification of segregation in 
education and other public services also 
revealed the adamant determination of 
Verwoerd’s Nationalist Government to ex- 
pand its policies of apartheid. Ronald 
Segal, editor of an anti-government jour- 
nal, wrote his article shortly before Sharpe- 
ville. His lugubrious conclusion— 
“Whether or not revolution will come to 
South Africa has long given place to 
the question of what form revolution will 
take” Cp. 219)—is shared by many other 
white South Africans. Sharpeville, how- 
ever, was not a revolution. And _ the 
threatened mass demonstration when the 
Union celebrated its birth as a Republic 
at the end of May and the beginning of 


June, 1961, failed to come off. In this 


reviewer's judgment, the failure resulted 
from realization on the part of responsible 
leaders that the government was pre- 
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pared to crush even a non-violent dem- 
onstration wtih a brutal bloodbath. 


Tom Mboya insisted that “Africa’s 
struggle is three-fold: Political freedom, 
economic opportunity, and human dig- 
nity” (p. 27). Julius Nyerere, like 
Mboya, declared that an organized effec- 
tive opposition party is not an essential 
element of “representative” democracy 
during the first years of independence. 
Sékou Touré stated that “it is not Africa 
which should be asked whether it be- 
longs to one camp or the other; it is 
rather to the two camps to the East as 
to the West, we must put the question 
which we consider fundamenal, Yes or 
No, are you for the liberation of Africa? 
. .. The answer to this question will de- 
termine the attitude of African vis-a-vis the 
existing systems” (p. 45). 

One of the most poignant contributions 
is a voice from the grave, Patrice Lumum- 
ba’s speech on June 30, 1960, at the 
ceremonies marking the proclamation of 
the independence of the Congo. And 
the most intriguing is the essay by Henri- 
que Galvao who later focused world- 
wide attention on Portugal and its “over- 
seas provinces” in Africa by his fantastic 
voyage on board the Santa Maria. The 
essay reveals a thoughtful analysis which 
belies the accusations made by Salazar and 
other apologists for the dictatorship in 
Portugal and the horrible conditions in 
Angola and Mozambique. 


The authors regret that, despite their 
persistent efforts, they were unable to 
obtain “responsible comment” from Nig- 
eria and from most of the members of 
the French Community. Even so, they 
have edited one of the most valuable 
books on contemporary Africa. 

The Economics of Trusteeship in So- 
malia covers a smaller area than the other 
books reviewed in this article. But Pro- 
fessor Karp’s thesis applies almost equally 
to the African countries that have achiev- 
ed or are achieving political independence. 
The fact that former British Somaliland 
has now joined former Italian Somaliland 
does not, therefore, invalidate his thesis 
which, in summary, is as follows. Many 
African nationalists have not closely stud- 


ied the economic problems of their coun- 
try because of the belief that acceptance 
of economic aid from the metropolitan 
countries implies a postponement of in- 
dependence. But once independence has 
been achieved, “African leaders begin to 
place more emphasis on economic prob- 
lems, to which they attach increasing im- 
portance as time goes on; eventually they 
become engaged in an anxious, some- 
times even frantic, quest for a solution” 
(p. 4). The author pointed out that 
investment patterns, trade channels, finan- 
cial mechanisms and the like tied a colony 
more closely to the metropolitan coun- 
try than to others, that these economic 
structures were in “several respects 
incompatible with the new political 
conditions.” Since, however, economic 
structures cannot be changed as rapidly 
as can political institutions, “the result is 
a fundamental maladjustment between 
economic and political conditions which 
can threaten the stability and in some 
instances the very existence of the newly- 
born nation-states” (p. 5). Some African 
leaders, believing it necessary to acceler- 
ate the process of economic development, 
look upon economic planning as the best 
solution. Some of these leaders consider 
planning the principal reason for the tre- 
mendous industrial development of Soviet 
Russia. They think, however, that they 
can divorce economic planning, based up- 
on what seems to be the Soviet exper- 
ience, from a totalitarian political struc- 
ture. Their inherent error lies in the 
“two implicit assumptions . that poli- 
tics and economics represent independent 
spheres of human activity and . . . that 
political methods can be effectively used 
to solve problems not only in the po 
litical but also in the economic sphere” 
Cp. 10). After a careful analysis of 
Somalia’s economy, the author concluded 
that, after independence, Somalia “will 
still be in the same condition of financial 
dependence in which it has found itself 
ever since it was organized as a single 
political unit” Cp. 170). 

The reviewer has offered few judgments 
concerning the authors’ conclusions. Even 
the few judgments may be proved wrong 
by the time this review appears. Re- 
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gardless of the validity of the judgments 
and conclusions, one may be reasonably 
sure that scholars will continue to keep 
the spotlight on Africa for many years. 
The result should be a better understand- 
ing of the problems of changing Africa 
and, hopefully, constructive contributions 
to the solution of some of these mani- 
fold and gigantic problems. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


The Mind of the Negro* 


This study is based chiefly on printed 
books and pamphlets. The author seems 
to have been chary of consulting news- 
paper materials, while he does not ap- 
pear to have utilized manuscript sources 
or the very relevant unpublished doctoral 
dissertations. | Consequently _ significant 
materials have been omitted. 

The organization appears arbitrary and 
is difficult to follow. Chronology is so 
frequently disregarded that it is difficult 
to get any connected picture of trends 
in the history of Negro thought. The 
author wisely attempts to utilize the find- 
ings of social psychology, but these are 
not well integrated with his historical 
materials. Nowhere does the author of- 
fer a significant fresh interpretation, ex- 
cept in his chapter on the Philosophy of 
Negro History. The informed reader 
will find little that is new in the book; 
the general reader will have difficulty 
getting through it. 

Aucust MEIER 
Morgan State College 


The Impact of Idealism in a Period 
of Stress* 


There is this to say about Mildred 
Danforth’s A Quaker Pioneer; it is a 
volume that should have been written 


*Earl E. Thorpe, The Mind of the Negro: 
An Intellectual History of Afro-Americans. 
Baton Rouge: Ortlieb Press, 1961. Pp. 562. 

*Mildred E. Danforth, A Quaker Pioneer. 
New York: The Exposition Press, 1961. Pp. 
259. 
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long ago, for while it is an outgrowth 
of the social milieu of yesterday, it is 
calculated to illuminate the present and 
prehaps the future American scene. It 
develops as a penetrating expose of Laura 
Haviland’s faith in the improvability of 
the race through formal training and in 
the essential goodness of the human heart. 
The idea grew into an obsession and Mrs. 
Haviland clung to it for the same reason 
that a bird sings: she simply could not 
help herself. The narrative is predicated 
upon the sound assumption that human 
personality is sacred, color, race, or pte- 
vious condition notwithstanding. 


Written against the social and emotion- 
al tempo of the times, A Quaker Pioneer 
spotlights the racial rigidities incident to 
the turbulent Underground Railway pe- 
riod during the Civil War. Negro-white 
lines of demarcation were clearly drawn 
and the question persisted as to whether 
the black man could actually be cate- 
gorized as a human being. ‘The theory 
that his educability was just about nil 
enjoyed vogue; men drank in the idea 
with their mother’s milk. But Laura 
Haviland took a dim view of the logic 
underlying such thinking; to her the 
situation pointed up not so much a fact 
as a challenge. Hers was the conviction 
that all men were made in the image 
of God; they were common clay, but clay 
capable of being uplifted and exalted and 
glorified. 


Here is a woman who even at consid- 
erable sacrifice and personal risk gave her 
energies in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple. She saw each person not only in 
terms of what he was, but also of what 
he might become. It was she who largely 
on cakes and ale established the well- 
known Michigan Girls’ Training School 
out in the hinterlands of Michigan. And 
subsequently under her direction the Rais- 
in Institute for white and Negro frontier 
children saw completion. 


Likewise did this Quaker heroine fig- 
ure prominently in the escape of count- 
less Negro slaves to freedom in one of 
the Northern states. One recalls that 
she once posed as a berry picker to gain 
entrance to the kitchens where the Ne- 
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groes worked. On another occasion, she 
put flour paste on the face of a Negro 
woman, decked her with a veil and a 
wide hat, instructed her to pose as a sick 
woman, and proceeded to effect her es- 
cape to freedom in open daylight. Implicit 
in the story as a whole is a woman’s de- 
termined search for a sense of direction. 

Perhaps by indirection A Quaker Pio- 
neer suggests the frustration generated by 
the twin phenomena of race and color 
during the early decades of our nation 
and the profound influence they exert 
upon Western culture today. On the 
current American scene they strike with 
ever-increasing force, and on a larger scale 
they account in part at least for such an 
epoc-making phenomenon as the Banding 
Conference of 1955. 


One signal feature of the volume is 
the adeptness with which the author has 
selected from a vast assortment only the 
significant details and pieced them to 
gether into one consistent whole. The 
story is expressed in prose that is bouyant 
and lucid and powerful. And _interest- 
ingly enough, the trimming down of the 
whole to the bare essentials has done lit- 
tle or no violence to the atmosphere which 
one deduces from between the lines. Ob- 
vious, too, is the author's facility in the 
handling of the simple narrative as a ve- 
hicle of expression. 

In many ways, Miss Danforth’s is a re- 
markable book. Based upon the author's 
personal journal and upon her extensive 
additional exploration, the narrative brings 
the bare facts of the story to glowing 
life. About a topic that had become part 
and parcel of her total existence, Laura 
Haviland wrote simply and warmly, but 
never without becoming restraint. 

Joun W. Parker 
Professor of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Azikiwe of Nigeria* 
Whenever and wherever people speak 
of Africa and Africans, the name of “Zik”, 
~ *7Zik: A Selection from the Speeches of 


Nnamdi Azikiwe. Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 334. 


Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria, is men- 
tioned. Educated principally in the 
United States, at Lincoln, Howard, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia, he returned to his 
home in 1934 to begin to fulfill his dream 
—the freedom and unity of Nigeria. 

How consistent the selections from his 
speeches show that he followed that 
dream, as publisher and editor of the 
West African Pilot, as founder of the 
NCNC Party (National Council of Nig- 
eria and the Cameroons) as a young poli- 
tician, as Premier of the Eastern Region, 
as President of the Nigerian Senate and 
now Governor-General. 

The author shows that world and na- 
tional issues were always of intimate con- 
cern. The reflective and candid manner 
in which he speaks of his career and 
private life provide a refreshing change 
from other books of formalized self-por- 
trayals. 

His observations are provocative and 
well-stated. The speeches, making a co- 
hesive story, contain a vibrant and some- 
times jarring mixture of personal frank- 
ness and philosophical insight. As a young 
man, in 1928, Zik was magnificently elo- 
quent when he stated: “I pledge that I 
will join crusaders for human freedom 
anywhere in the world and we shall in- 
tensify the struggle for democracy in Afri- 
ca.” In 1949, “Let us no longer quake 
or doubt about our capacity to enter into 
our rightful heritage. Let there be no 
mistake about the future. We shall be 
free. History is on our side.” In 1954, 
twenty-six years later he declared: “I 
have faith in humanity. I have the vis- 
ion and the imagination to appreciate the 
need to dedicate myself selflessly to this 
romance of nation-building in Africa.” 

Though they cover many topics, indeed 
the whole socio-political spectrum, over 
a period of more than thirty years, each 
is lively, interesting and penetrating. The 
ability to pull together the numerous vast- 
ly complicated subjects and do justice is 
a rare talent. 

The speeches and extracts have been 
arranged in chapters dealing with one im- 
portant topic. They include Zik on Afri- 
ca, on Democracy, Colonialism, Local Gov- 
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ernment, Nigerian Constitutional Devel- 
opment and the University of Nigeria. 
Students of African Affairs and his de- 
voted followers will welcome this volume 
made by the Statesman. Here is a val- 
uable key to the understanding of Nigeria 
and its attempt to build national char- 
acter. What is of great historical value 
in this book is a full painstaking disclosure 
of the qualities which make Zik a great 
Nigerian and African Leader. 

Doris M. Hutt 

Reference Department, Library 

Howard University 


Black Muslims* 


In recent years much has been writ- 
ten about the “Black Muslims” in the 
United States. The bulk of this writing 
has been of the journalistic, once-over- 
lightly type, with emphasis on the sen- 
sational and dramatic aspects of an ex- 
tremist racial movement that has predeces- 
sors, but no equivalents, in the response 
of American Negroes to denial of equal 
chance in a racist society. 


The fact is, however, that the “Black 
Muslim” movement is a going concern 
and that it has captured the imaginations 
and the loyalties of at least a hundred 
thousand American Negroes. This is a 
development which cannot be ignored and 
it is so momentous and disturbing as to 
merit something more than occasional 
items in newspapers and magazines. For- 
tunately, we now have a first-rate, book- 
length study of the “Black Muslims” by 
Professor S. Eric Lincoln of Clark Col- 
lege. 

Students of racial movements and lay- 
men, too, are deeply in his debt not only 
for his assembly and organization of a 
wealth of heretofore unpublished factual 
material, but also for an interpretation of 
it in which sound sociological theory is 
employed as a tight framework that gives 
it wholeness and meaning. Nor is Lin- 


*C. Eric Lincoln. The Black Muslims in 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961). Pp. 
276. $4.95. 
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coln content to let the matter rest there. 
He is highly cognizant of the moral ques- 
tions and dilemmas posed by the “Black 
Muslim” movement. And he refuses to 
let the reader escape the responsibility of 
confrontation of these issues at either the 
personal or public level. Indeed, this is 
one of the salient, and all too rare, quali- 
ties found in contemporary studies of 
American race relations. 

Are the “Black Muslims” an authentic 
religious group? Are their leaders sin- 
cere or merely self-seeking? Are the par- 
ticipants a collection of marginal, social 
deviants or clear-headed and dedicated 
Negroes who see no other way out? What 
sparks and sustains their involvement and. 
enables them to resist heavy pressure both 
from within and without the Negro com- 
munity? What is their image of the 
good society and of man’s relation to. 
man? Where do they propose to go? 
What means will they employ to get 
there? What are the basic sociological and 
psychological processes that enable such 
a movement to flourish at a time when 
substantial gains have been scored by 
American Negroes in many areas of 
American life from which they were pre- 
viously excluded? These are some of the 
basic questions that Professor Lincoln 
poses and deals with. 


His answers are influenced strongly by 
two seminal thinkers—Gordon Allport and 
Eric Hoffer. From Allport, Lincoln de- 
velops a series of postulates to explain 
Negro frustration and the patterns of re- 
sponse to it, emphasizing the link be- 
tween frustration and aggression and the 
possibility of channeling such feelings in- 
to collective action. From Hoffer he draws 
a series of highly useful guides for the 
understanding of the “Black Muslims” as 
a dynamic social movement which under- 
score the fact that movements of this 
type meet basic personal and collective 
needs and provide an acceptable means 
for rejecting the contemporary world and 
for being born again. 

However, The Black Muslims in Amer- 
ica is a highly original work. It con- 
tributes substantially to our broad under- 
standing of social and racial movements. 
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generally as well as to our knowledge of 
the specific subject. It sheds new light 
not only on the internal dynamics of Ne- 
gro American culture, but also on Amer- 
ican society as a whole, confronted with 
racial unrest at home and a rising tide of 
color in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. And 
Professor Lincoln says, in effect: “If this 
latest effort among Negroes to place them- 
selves outside the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life succeeds, it will be because we 
have failed to live by the moral prin- 
ciples we so loudly profess and because 
we have been satisfied to offer to Negroes 
the token symbols of manhood while 
crushing its substance in Mississippi, New 
York, and Sacramento.” 

Professor Lincoln points out that mid- 
dle class Negroes have preferred to ig- 
nore the “Black Muslims” and that whites 
have chosen to equate them with other 
Negro cultists. Neither of these respon- 
ses, it seems to me, is appropriate for that 
movement and the circumstances under 
which it appears. A serious examination 
of The Black Muslims in America is. 

Witson ReEcorpD 

Associate Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
Sacramento State College 


The World Through Colored 
Glasses* 


With Worlds of Color, W. E. B. Du- 


Bois concludes the trilogy, The Black 
Flame, which he began with the publica- 
tion of The Ordeal of Mansart in 1957. 
Then in his eighty-ninth year, the author 
explained in a postscript his intent to use 
“the method of historical fiction to com- 
~ the cycle of history which has for 
alf a century engaged my thought, re- 
search and action.” The trilogy covers 
more than half a century, beginning as 
it does in the Reconstruction period and 
closing soon after the Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in the na- 
tion’s public schools. For a man of the 


*W. E. B. DuBois, Worlds of Color. New 
York: Mainstream Publishers, 1961. Pp. 349. 


age of Dr. DuBois to conceive and exe- 
cute such a work as this, running in total 
to more than a thousand pages, is a re- 
markable achievement. Unfortunately, 
the achievement is personal, not literary. 

Worlds of Color opens in 1936 with 
the decision of sixty-year-old Manuel 
Mansart, president of a Georgia state col- 
lege for Negroes, to spend a sabbatical 
year in travel in order to broaden his 
understanding of the race problem in the 
United States. When he returns from 
Europe and Asia to his Macon campus, 
he dispatches Jean Du Bignon, his as- 
sistant, to the West Indies to continue the 
study. The careers of Jean (who marries 
the widowed hero when he retires), Man- 
uel Mansart, and the Mansart children 
and grandchildren make it possible for 
the author to report world developments 
he considers important to his subject: the 
history and condition of the Negro in 
America and of the colored peoples of 
the world. Whether the events are as 
consequential as the founding of the 
United Nations at San Francisco or as 
relatively trivial as the riot at Paul Robe- 
son’s Peekskill concert, DuBois treats 
them from a doctrinal point of view. On 
the one hand he is a racist who depicts 
Negroes of various classes as heroes and 
martyrs, persecuted by white villains of 
assorted nationalities. On the other, he 
is proletarian, pleading for the workers 
of the world to unite against capitalist 
exploitation. Never does he seem aware 
of the extent to which these dogmas are 
contradictory. 

The author has so abused the license 
of the historical novelist that he has pro- 
duced what Hawthorne would have called 
a romance or what, in this age of sci- 
ence fiction, might be termed a social 
science fantasy. Some of the incidents, 
such as that involving a Japanese envoy’s 
mission to Hitler and Stalin, seem bur- 
lesques of the methods of historical fic- 
tion. There are cloak-and-dagger episodes, 
like the one in which a Mansart grand- 
son escapes to Africa with a lovely Viet- 
Namese super-spy, which would be un- 
worthy even of television. Character de- 
velopment is sacrificed to the demands of 
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allegory and melodrama. Only Mansart’s 
son-in-law, who becomes an African 
Methodist Bishop by devious means, at- 
tains the semblance of reality. 


Like the first two volumes of the tril- 
ogy, this last is in part an autobiography. 
It is good to have this completed review 
of the career of a distinguished scholar, 
editor, and public figure, so that we know 
—his views—however disappointing — on 
recent national and international issues. 
But Worlds of Color is a measure of his 
limitations rather than of his accomplish- 
ments. 

Puirie BuTcHER 
Chairman, Division of Humanities 
Morgan State College 


London’s Newcomers* 


Miss Glass is really very modest when 
claiming that this book “can be regarded 
as no more, and was intended to be no 
more, than an essay in contemporary his- 
tory.” Actually, it is an excellently organ- 
ized study, based on direct observation 
and inquiry and statistical records and 
documentary material (published and un- 
published). 

It is also to the credit of the author 
that she proclaims, at the very beginning 
of her study, that she shares Lord 
Winster’s phrase: . . discrimination 
because of race, colour or religion is an 
intolerable insult to the human dignity of 
an individual,” and adds that “I regard 
such discrimination also as an intolerable 
insult to the dignity of the society in 
which it is practised. This is my premise 
—or my bias, if the reader should wish 
to call it that.” (Cp. xi). 

The analysis then proceeds with the 
details on the characteristics and distribu- 
tion of West Indians in London (the 
data, origin, sex and age, occupations in 
the West Indies and in London, and geo- 
graphical distribution in London), prob- 
lems of settlement and adjustment Chous- 


*The West Indian Migrants. By Ruth 
Glass assisted by Harold Pollins. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1961. Pp. xiii, 
278. $4.00. 


ing, schools, and employment), attitudes 
(attitudes of the newcomers, attitudes to- 
wards colored people, and Nottingham 
and Notting Dale), and disharmony and 
harmony (reactions to events of 1958 and 
1959, “Keep Britain White” groups, “Keep 
Britain Tolerant” groups, and West In- 
dian organizations). The summary and 
conclusions are presented in the chapter 
on “Uncertainty,” and some 40  subse- 
quent pages are devoted to appendices and 
maps. 

We learn here, among other facts, that 
some of the widely held assumptions 
about the newcomers are unfounded; it 
also shows that color prejudice is far more 
prevalent in British society than has been 
generally acknowledged. Apparently, ac- 
cording to Miss Glass, the problems of 
mutual adjustment between the new 
minority group and the host society are 
indeed severe and urgent, and she makes 
proposals toward their solution. (“A firm 
official policy for racial equality in Britain 
could break into the vicious circle of 
tension between white and coloured at all 


levels and in all sphere.”—p. 237). 
All in all, this is the first full and 


critical account of the extent to which 
members of the West Indian minority are 
being, or not being accepted in England, 
and particularly in London where so many 
of them live. Since the Britishers have 
always been so critical of the American 
difficulties in handling their racial prob- 
lems, it is good to have them presented 
with a factual study of their own racial 
backyard. And the American specialist in 
comparative sociology will appreciate this 
unique contribution to this meager field. 

Joseru S. Roucex 

University of Bridgeport 


Freedom From Fear* 


For one unfamiliar with the story of 
man’s enslavement of man _ throughout 
recorded history, this account may well 
serve as a brief introduction, though one 


*O. A. Sherrard, Freedom From Fear: 
The Slave and His Emancipation. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1961, Pp. 200. 
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hovering intermittently over the author's 
points of view: that man has always been 
ready to enslave his fellows; that slavery 
brutalizes the society it dominates; that 
Christianity has been, from the beginning, 
an ameliorative force; that England has 
borne the brunt of international anti- 
slavery efforts; and that slavery is still a 
force in world politics. Sherrard sees in 
Christianity’s “there is neither bond nor 
free” the first ray of hope for the slave; 
concedes paradoxically that in the early 
modern period it was the Christian coun- 
tries which carried the institution of 
slavery to one of its worst extremes since 
man has pretended to culture and civiliza- 
tion; and shows neverthelesss that the 
conscience of the slaveholder and of 
the slaveholding nation were never at rest. 
Slavery, though it could be rationalized, 
could never be justified. 


The first half of the book, beginning 
with slavery in the ancient world, passes 
fleetingly over Las Casas who influenced 
the introduction of Negro slavery to the 
New World; exonerates Sir John Hawkins 
from the imputation of having started the 
trafic in African slaves; describes the 
Assiento, the horrors of the slave trade 
and especially that of the “middle pass- 
age”; and shows the slave at work— 
hungry, unco-operative, and _ resentful. 
Part two traces the emancipation effort 
from its inception in the late seventeenth 
century to its uncertain status today. On 
the way we meet such well-known figures 
as John Woolman, Granville Sharp, Wil- 
liam Wilberforce and Thomas Clarkson. 
Since Sherrard writes from the British 
point of view he pays little attention to 
emancipation efforts among the other na- 


tions of the world unless England is in- 
volved. The international control of slave- 
ry and the slave trade is therefore brought 
out, and the work of the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations is mention- 
ed. Slavery, in various guises, continues 
today in some parts of Africa and Asia. 
Sherrard outlines England’s efforts to 
eliminate these abuses, but fails to indi- 
cate that areas only recently under 
British control have not been entirely 
innocent. 


The best chapter, though brief, presents 
an account of forty years of Jamaican 
slavery (1748-1786) derived perhaps too 
exclusively from the tersely-worded jour- 
nals of Thomas Thistlewood who began 
as a slave overseer and became a man of 
substance. Here one reads of love and 
loneliness, sickness and death; of taxes, 
profits, and losses; of the general planta- 
tion economy, and of the all-prevading 
fear of the slave—a fear which showed 
itself repeatedly in brutal punishments 
for even trivial offenses. 


Sherrard writes well and interestingly 
but he assigned himself an impossible task 
for the space available. His claim that 
Christianity has been, and is, the under- 
lying force in bringing about emancipa- 
tion will be challenged by many; his 
equally pronounced viewpoint that Eng- 
land has been the chief helpmeet of 
Christianity in accomplishing this task 
will be resented by others. It would, 
however, be hard to prove that he is 
incorrect on either count. 


Howard H. Bell 
Associate Professor of History 
Texas Southern University 
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Section A: The Southern Negro Policeman and 


the White Offender 
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| HE NEGRO POLICEMAN IN THE 

SOUTH IS ESSENTIALLY A POSTWAR 
PHENOMENON. In 1940 there were not 
much over 50 Negro patrolmen, and in 
1945 the Southern Regional Council an- 
nounced that there were at least 134 col- 
ored law enforcement officers. By 1954, 
the Council reported that 165 law en- 
forcement agencies employed 822 Negro 
police personnel (a figure which included 
87 women schoolguards.)* In late 1959, 
the present writer received responses from 
88 per cent of the above-mentioned 
agencies indicating the employment of 
1,146 law enforcement personnel Cinclud- 
ing 338 women schoolguards). In ad- 
dition, the writer queried all Southern 
cities above 10,000 population (1950 
census) which were not respondents in 
the 1954 Southern Regional Council sur- 
vey. Of over 180 cities questioned, 51 
reported employing 67 policemen, 3 po- 
licewomen, and 40 schoolguards. From 
the foregoing, it would appear that Ne- 
groes serve Southern police departments 
only as token forces and that their num- 
ber is increasing at a relatively slow pace. 
CHowever, the number of women school- 
guards has increased rapidly.) 

White Southerners have always ex- 
pressed fear that Negro police would ar- 
rest white people, and it is this concern 
which has often been presented as a 
reason for forbidding or restricting the 
hiring of Negro police. Once employed, 
most Southern Negro police patrol col- 
ored neighborhoods exclusively. Of the 
160 Southern agencies which reported 
using Negro policemen, nearly 78 per 


‘Changing Patterns in the New South 
(Atlanta, 1955), p. 35. The Southern Re- 
gional Council’s survey was based upon 
13 states and the present writer sent queries 
only to cities in those states. 


cent indicated that the Negro officers 
patrolled colored neighborhoods exclusive- 
ly. An additional 4 per cent stated that 
the colored patrolmen worked in Negro 
neighborhoods “primarily”. | Obviously 
these patrolmen come in contact with 
few white offenders, but when that does 
happen, what is the departmental policy 
regarding the usual arrest procedure? 
Until the present, there has been no in- 
formation on the subject for the Southern 
region as a whole. Table I presents the 
replies of Southern law enforcement of- 
ficials Cwho usually were the chiefs of 
their departments). No attempt has been 
made to verify their comments. In addi- 
tion to the possibility of purposive dis- 
tortion, there may also be the possibility 
of differential interpretation on the part 
of some chiefs. The question was 
framed in a general way and involved 
the encounter of a single Negro police- 
man and a single white offender in the 
administrator's own city. According to 
departmental operations, what occurs “if 
such an occasion arises” while the Negro 
officer is on patrol? 


In over one-third of the cities studied, 
the Negro officer may arrest any law- 
breaker, regardless of color. Depending 
on the circumstances, the suspect may 
then be taken to the police station or a 
police vehicle may be summoned. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, typifies this approach: 
“Negro police are police officers. They 
have the same authority as any other po- 
lice officer. They arrest white offenders, 
transport them to the lockup, and testify 
against them in court.” In Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, “If a white person enters the col- 
ored district, he is treated the same way 
as the colored people. Any difference 
would create a problem of morale with 
my colored officers.” In some communi- 
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TABLE I 
Arrest Power: SouTHERN Necro Po.ice AND THE WuiITE OFFENDER 
Ere: : 
e- £6 
y 5 - 
> 63 E> g 
5 ov 3.06 
O ZS AZO < 
fiicers 
sive- Dothan, Ala. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
| that Mobile, Ala. 12 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Jeoro Richard, Ala. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
8 Blytheville, Ark. 2 No Call white police who arrest 
ously Fort Smith, Ark. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
with Hot Springs, Ark, 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
does Jefferson County, Ark. 2 No Call white deputy who arrests 
olic Little Rock, Ark. 5 Yes Call white police who arrest 
y Alachua County, Fla. 3 Yes Call white deputy who arrests 
lure? Belle Glade, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
) in- Broward County, Fla, 4 Yes Call white deputy who arrests 
ern Clearwater, Fla. 3 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
the Cocoa, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
f Coral Gables, Fla. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
baa Dade County, Fla. 5 No “No fixed rule” 
of Dania, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
een Daytona Beach, Fla. Vi Yes Call white police who arrest 
ldi- Escambia County, Fla. I Yes Call white deputy who arrests 
ij Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
uS- Fort Myers, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
ity Gainesville, Fla, 2 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
art Haines City, Fla. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
as Hallandale, Fla. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
q Hialeah, Fla. ] No Arrest white offender 
, Hillsborough County, Fla. 2 Yes Call white deputy who arrests 
e- Hollywood, Fla. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
1e Jacksonville, Fla. 27 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
0 Key West, Fla. 4 Yes Call white police who arrest 
f Lakeland, Fla. 5 Yes Coll white police who arrest 
; Lake Worth, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
) Melbourne, Fla. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Miami, Fla. 85 Yes Usually call white police who 
arrest 
’ Ocala, Fla. I Yes Call white police who arrest 
: Orlando, Fla. 4 Yes Coll white police who arrest 
y Ormond Beach, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Panama Citv, Fla. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Pensacola, Fla, 3 No Call white police who arrest 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 8 Yes Arrest white offender 
Sanford, Fla. I Yes Call white police who arrest 
South Miami, Fla. 2 Yes “Depends on circumstances” 
Tallahassee, Fla, 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Tampa, Fla. 13 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Titusville, Fla. 1 Primarily Call white police who arrest 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 12 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Atlanta, Ga. 3] Yes Call white police who arrest 
Augusta, Ga. 7 Yes Call white police who arrest 
alton, Ga. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Macon, Ga. 4 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Rome, Ga. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Savannah, Ga. 16 Yes Cell white police who arrest 
Thomasville, Ga. 2 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
aycross, Ga. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Henderson, Ky. ro 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 4 Yes ‘Done both ways” 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Arrest Power: SouTHERN Necro Porick AND THE WHITE OFFENDER 
8a g 9 
a : 
| : 
fo} n 
2 Bi ESS E 
oO Za AZO 
Lexington, Ky. 8 No Arrest white offender 
Louisville, Ky. 37 Primarily Arrest white offender 
Owensboro, Ky. 1 No Arrest white offender 
Caddo Parish, La. 6 Yes Call white deputy who arrests 
Crowley, La. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Lafayette, La. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Lake Charles, La. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Monroe, La. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
New Iberia, La. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
New Orleans, La. 43 No Arrest white offender 
Shreveport, La. + Yes Call white police who arrest 
Greenville, Miss. 4+ Yes Call white police who arrest 
Gulfport, Miss. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Indianola, Miss. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Albermarle, N.C. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Asheville, N.C. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Carrboro, N.C. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Charlotte, N.C. 10 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Concord, N.C. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Durham, N.C. 1 Primarily Arrest white offender 
Fayetteville, N.C. + Yes Arrest white offender 
Gastonia, : 2 No Arrest white offender 
Greensboro, N.C. 8 Primarily Arrest white offender 
Greenville, N.C. 2 Primarily ‘Done both ways” 
High Point, N.C. 8 Yes (Answer unclear) 
Kinston, N.C. 4 Yes Arrest white offender 
Lexington, N.C. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Morganton, N.C. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
New Bern, N 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Raleigh, N.C. 6 Essentially Arrest white offender 
Reidsville, N.C. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 2 Yes Usually call white police who 
arrest 
Salisbury, N.C. 2 No (Answer unclear) 
Shelby, N.C. 3 Yes Usually call white police who 
arrest 
Statesville, N.C. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Wilmington, N.C. 3 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
Wilson, N.C. 3 Yes Arrest white offender 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 12 Yes Arrest white offender 
Ada, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Ardmore, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Bartlesville, Okla. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Chickasha, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Duncan, Okla. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
E] Reno, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Enid, Okla. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Lawton, Okla. 2 No Arrest white offender 
McAlester, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 16 Yes Arrest white offender 
Okmulgee, Okla. 2 Yes “Done both wavs” ~ 
Sapulpa, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Seminole, Okla. 1 Primarily Arrest white offender 
Shawnee, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
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Stillwater, Okla. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Tulsa, Okla. 18 Yes Arrest white offender 
Tulsa County, Okla. 3 Yes Arrest white offender 
Beaufort, S.C. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Beaufort County, S.C. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Charleston, S.C. 12 No Arrest white offender 
Columbia, S.C. + Yes Call white police who arrest 
Conway, S.C. a Yes Call white police who arrest 
Florence, S.C. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Lake City, S.C. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Marion, S.C. 3 Yes Arrest white man in felony case 
Sumter, S.C. 3 Yes Arrest white offender 
Timmonsville, S.C. 1 Yes (Answer unclear) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Clarksville, Tenn. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
Davidson County, Tenn. 9 Yes Call white deputies who arrest 
Knoxville, Tenn. 10 Yes Arrest white offender 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Nashville, Tenn. 19 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Austin, Tex. 9 Yes Arrest white offender 
Baytown, Tex. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Beaumont, Tex. 5 Yes Arrest white misdemeanants 
Bexar County, Tex. 3 No Arrest white offender 
Bryan, Tex. Z Yes Call white police who arrest 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 3 Yes Arrest white offender 
Corsicana, Tex. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Dallas, Tex. 6 Yes Arrest white offender 
E] Paso, Tex. 2 No Arrest white offender 
Galveston, Tex. 16 Yes Arrest white offender 
Harris County, Tex. 3 Yes Call white deputies who arrest 
Houston, Tex. 33 No Call White Police to “assist 
in arrest” 
Longview, Tex. 3 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Pampa, Tex. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Paris, Tex. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Port Arthur, Tex. 5 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Potter County, Tex. 2 Yes Arrest white offender 
San Angelo, Tex. 3 Yes Arrest white offender 
San Antonio, Tex. 12 No Arrest white offender 
Temple, Tex. 2 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Terrell, Tex. 1 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Texas City, Tex. 4 Yes Call white police who arrest 
Travis County, Tex. 1 Yes Call white deputies who arrest 
- Tyler, Tex. 4 No Call white police who arrest 
Vernon, Tex. 1 _ Call white police who arrest 
Waco, Tex. 1 Yes (Answer unclear) 
Wichita Falls, Tex. y Yes Arrest white offender 
Hampton, Va. 4 Yes Arrest white offender 
Lynchburg, Va. 2 No Arrest white offender 
Nansemond County, Va. 4 Yes Call white deputies who arrest 
Newport News, Va. 9 No Arrest white offender 
Norfolk, Va. 8 Yes Arrest white offender 
Portsmouth, Va. 1 Yes Arrest white offender 
Richmond, Va. 21 Yes Arrest white offender 
Roanoke, Va. oF Yes Arrest white offender 
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ties, the Negro patrolman makes the ar- 
rest but is obliged to call white police to 
escort the offender to headquarters, un- 
less the most extreme circumstances are 
involved. (e.g., St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Gastonia, N.C.; Enid, Okla.; Corpus 
Christi, Tex.) The rationale behind this 
procedure is to prevent any incidents and 
to avoid criticisms from white citizens. 
And apart from the race factor, of course, 
foot officers frequently have the assistance 
of squad cars in transporting an offender. 


However, the most prevalent Southern 
procedure is to restrict the arrest author- 
ity of Negro officers who on occasion deal 
with white offenders. In the South such 
limitations involve many possible patterns. 
At one extreme may be considered Hous- 
ton, a city which employs over 30 Negro 
officers who do not patrol colored neigh- 
borhoods exclusively. This Texas city 
prefers Negro police to have white law- 
men “assist in the arrest” of white of- 
fenders. In Houston, “Negro officers can 
arrest white offenders if circumstances per- 
mit. They are to call white officers to 
assist them and make the arrest. In in- 
stances when white officers are unavail- 
able to assist in the arrest, the Negro of- 
ficer effects the arrest and requests as- 
sistance in bringing the prisoner to head- 
quarters.” 


A second restricting pattern involves a 
differential procedure based upon the 
felony-misdemeanor classification. In sev- 
eral cities, white misdemeanants are not 
arrested by Negro policemen, while white 
felons are. (e.g., Clearwater, Fla.; Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Wilmington, 
N.C.; Marion, S.C.) In Beaumont, 
Texas, the reverse practice is found—the 
Negro officer may arrest a white misde- 
meanant, but may only “hold” the white 
felon until a white patrolman arrives and 
takes over. 


In well over half of the Southern ci- 
ties, the Negro officer usually arrests no 
whites for any crime. He simply “holds” 
them until the white lawman comes. In 
one North Carolina city, the chief orders 
his colored officers to “detain the white 
offender in the least offensive manner” 
Such a situation may of course impair Ne- 


gro morale. Unable to be listed in the 
case as the arresting officer, the Negro 
patrolman becomes “the witness” or some- 
times the man who “files the complaint” 
against the white offender. He may 
even disappear entirely from the case by 
the time it gets to court. Depending on 
the circumspection of the local police 
chief, the colored policeman may receive 
little or no credit for his efforts. 

Curiously, some Southern police of- 
ficials permit their Negro patrolmen neith- 
er to arrest nor to “hold” whites. In 
this policy of no-contact-whatever-with- 
whites, the Negro patrolman is obliged 
to keep the offender under surveillance 
while summoning the white police. (e.g. 
Sheriff’s office of Harris County and Tra- 
vis County, Texas; Gulfport, Mississippi; 
Panama City, Florida) Such a procedure 
may be dangerous both to the community 
and the colored officer. In the first in- 
stance the offender may escape since he 
is not being detained. In the second, the 
Negro officer would at some point have 
to be sufficiently close to the suspect to 
determine his skin color as a cue for the 
choice of appropriate procedure. In such 
an operation, it would seem that the white 
offender has far higher status than the 
colored lawman and certainly far more 
independence of action. Under such in- 
verted circumstances, it is a wonder that 
the colored officer does not decide to for- 
get about the whole thing and find out 
what is going on at the opposite edge of 
his beat. 

Table I indicates that the Negro po- 
liceman is not permitted to arrest whites 
in Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana (except New Or- 
leans). In the entire region, with the 
exception of Arkansas, these states had 
the largest percentages of Negro popula- 
tion Cin excess of 30 per cent, according 
to the 1950 census). These are also the 
states (except Arkansas) in which Negro 
lawmen have most recently been em- 
ployed. Surprisingly enough, South Ca- 
rolina has several cities which permit Ne- 
gro patrolmen to arrest white offenders. 
South Carolina is “deep South” of course, 
and Negroes constituted nearly 40 per 
cent of its 1950 population; it is also 
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a state which hired nearly all of its Ne- 
gro police during the 1950's. 

All of the communities listed in Ken- 
tucky, Virginia (except Nansemond 
County Sheriff's Office), and Oklahoma 
(except Bartlesville and Duncan) say that 
they confer the same arrest authority 
upon their law enforcement officers, with- 
out regard to color. Both Oklahoma and 
Kentucky have relatively small Negro 
populations and both states had employed 
colored officers before World War II. 

The U.S. Census Bureau has not re- 
leased 1960 urban population figures 
broken down according to race. Since 
only 1950 census population data exist, 
coupled with 1959 arrest practices, there 
is not much point in setting up statistical 
tables to describe population differences 
within states of cities which permit Ne- 
gro police to arrest white offenders and 
those which do not. However, a cursory 
inspection of states containing cities using 
“arrest” and “non-arrest” procedures indi- 
cates that the communities which limit 
Negro police are not necessarily the ones 
which have higher percentages of Negro 
population. In Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and South Carolina, the 
communities which did not permit a 
Negro officer to arrest a white felon 
had on the average a smaller percent- 
age of Negro population than the cities 
which granted arrest powers. In Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and Tennessee, the “non- 
arrest” cities had an average larger per- 
centage of Negro population than the 
“arrest” cities. In Louisiana and Florida, 
there was not, on the average, too much 
difference between the two types of 
cities. 

The power of a police officer to arrest 
is granted by law and “there is no legal 
way to confer less authority upon [Negro 
policemen] . . . . Once they have taken 
the oath of office, they have all the 
duties and responsibilities imposed by 
law.” Legally, colored patrolmen can 


"Ibid, p. 34. 


arrest any lawbreaker; practically they 
cannot and must operate in accordance 
with their local departmental policies. 
Without these restrictive regulations, Ne- 
groes probably would not have been em- 
ployed in the first place, but it would 
seem that in some communities which 
have had years of experience with Negro 
police, there would be no serious protest 
if these restrictions were quietly removed. 
After all, in most places, the Negro law- 
men patrol segregated neighborhoods ex- 
clusively, and the white offender is on the 
Negroes’ beat. (There are only a hand- 
ful of police departments which do not 
require that Negro police patrol colored 
neighborhoods exclusively, and which at 
the same time restrict arrest powers, e.g., 
Jefferson Countv, Arkansas; Tyler, Texas; 
and Pensacola, Florida.) 

If, according to the rationalization, Ne- 
gro police lack the skill to arrest the 
white lawbreaker on their beat, they 
may also be inept in arresting Negro 
violators. Where such a situation exists, 
the appropriate remedy lies in improved 
selection and training practices, not in 
restriction of the arrest authority. But 
some Southern communities have attract- 
ed Negro lawmen whose educational 
achievements are actually higher than 
their white counterparts. Then why is 
the Negro lawman not permited to ar- 
rest a man he is allowed to “hold”? 
The restriction in the arrest power is 
socially symbolic of the denial of race 
equality. So long as the Negro police- 
man lacks the authority to arrest all 
violators, regardless of race, he symbo- 
lizes second-class officership and is clearly 
and dramatically “kept in his place”. He 
is part of Southern law enforcement 
which is modernized enough to hire him, 
albeit in token numbers, but which is 
not yet sufficiently respectful of the 
very badge given to him—the badge which 
should signify to all that its bearer pos- 
sesses the complete trust and complete 
power of his community to uphold the 
law. 








Section B: The Market For Negro Educators in Colleges 
And Universities Outside The South 
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‘T= NEGRO HAS MADE TREMENDOUS 
ECONOMIC GAINS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS, SO 
much so that the purchasing power of 
this element of the population represents 
a market approximately twice the size of 
that of Australia’s." These economic gains 
have come about as the result of the 
Negroes’ acquisition of greater skills, bet- 
ter bargaining power, and lengthy periods 
of full employment. Barriers that once 
served to hamper Negro labor are begin- 
ning to fall. But one area in which 
these barriers have only recently begun to 
be eliminated is that of college and uni- 
versity teaching. 


It is the purpose of this paper to try 
to determine the extent of the market for 
Negro educators in colleges and univer- 
sities outside the South. In order to do 
this twenty per cent of the colleges and 
universities beyond the seventeen states 
traditionally referred to as the South were 
polled regarding their attitudes toward 
the hiring of Negro applicants. Of the 
207 schools polled 130 or 62 per cent 
responded, of which 97.7 per cent indi- 
cated that they would consider the em- 
ployment of qualified Negro educators at 
this time. Thirty-five or 18.3 per cent of 
the schools polled currently employ Negro 
educators on their faculties. These institu- 
tions represent 35.8 per cent of the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities employing 
Negro educators. The number of Negro 
educators employed by the polled institu- 
tions represents approximately 25 per cent 
of the 300 Negro educators currently em- 


‘Emmett J. Hughes, “The Negro’s New 
Economic Life,” 
p. 129. 


Fortune. September, 1956, 
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ployed by institutions of higher learning 
outside of the South.’ 

In attempting to determine the scope 
of this market, all but five of the non- 
Southern states were included in our 
survey. The excluded states were Hawaii, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota and 
Wyoming. The small number of colleges 
and universities in these states resulted 
in their exclusion from a sample which 
included every fifth school in our uni- 
verse. 


Just how large is the market for Negro 
educators? If the results of this poll are 
at all valid we can assume that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all the schools and 
colleges outside the South would consider 
the application of qualified Negroes on 
the same basis as that of all other appli- 
cants. Although the potential market for 
Negro educators appears to be substantial, 
the active market is somewhat geographic- 
ally localized with 66 per cent of the em- 
ploying institutions confined to the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central Census 
Bureau divisions. On the basis of exist- 
ing evidence it appears that the greatest 
potential as well as active market for 
Negro educators exists in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, California and _Illi- 
nois. This can be partially attributed to 
the rapid growth of the Negro population 
in these states. Universities and colleges 
situated in cities of more than 100,000 
population account for the employment of 
48 per cent of those employed in the 
polled institutions. Thus, the large munic- 
ipal institutions located in cities in which 
the Negro comprises a substantial propor- 


"James A. Moss, “Currents of Change in 
American Race Relations.” The British Jour- 
nal of Sociology 11:241, 1960. 
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tion of the population holds the greatest 
prospect for employment. 


Administrators of institutions of higher 
education situated in small towns or towns 
and cities located in predominatly agri- 
cultural regions sometimes exhibit reluct- 
ance to employ Negroes as a result of 
their absence in any appreciable numbers 
in the general population of the area, as 
well as the presence of only a small num- 
ber in the total enrollment of these insti- 
tutions. The following statement from a 
mid-Western college president is some- 
what typical of the attitude of many 
administrators. 


We have just begun to have a 
significant number of Negro students 
in our undergraduate body; our com- 
munity itself has no Negro residents 
at all. I feel, personally, that we have 
a profound responsibility to provide a 
first rate education for Negro students 
and I am certain that the time will 
come before long when we shall be 
able to create openings for highly 
qualified Negro members of the faculty. 


A California administrator had this to 

say: 

We have no objections to employing 
Negroes but having no Negroes living 
in the community or enrolled in the 
college it does not seem advisable at 
this time. If the time comes when there 
is a significant number of Negroes 
living in or attending college we would 
surely consider the employing of Negro 
teachers. 

The market potential for Negro edu- 
cators can best be determined by em- 
ploying the region as a tool of analysis. 
California leads the Pacific states in 
terms of the active and potential market 
for Negro educators. While only three 
of the institutions reporting indicated 
that they currently employ Negro faculty 
personnel, thirteen of the reporting insti- 
tutions indicated a willingness to employ 
qualified Negro applicants. In 1949, At- 
wood, et al., reported that California 
ranked third in the hiring of Negro edu- 


cators during the period from 1940-1949." 
The more favorable responses from col- 
leges and universities in the state of 
Washington places it ahead of Oregon as 
a source of potential employment. In the 
adjoining Mountain division, Arizona 
leads in the number of Negro educators 
currently employed. The poor responses 
from institutions of higher education in 
this region seem to imply the existence af 
a very limited market. 


The West North Central Census 
Bureau division, which includes Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, also 
seems to possess a very limited market 
for Negro educators. The small number 
of Negroes in this region outside the few 
large metropolitan areas, appears to exert 
a negative influence on the possibility 
of the creation of a_ sizable market. 
Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas seem to 
offer the greatest potential. This assump- 
tion is based on the percentage returns 
from the polled institutions and the 
presence of Negroes on the faculties of 
schools in these states. A representative 
from South Dakota indicated an interest 
in the hiring of Negro personnel, but 
remarked that he was unfamiliar with the 
source of supply of this potentially im- 
portant source of labor. 


New England ranks third among 
regions whose hiring policies favor the em- 
ployment of Negro educators. But it 
should be indicated that New England’s 
position can be attributed largely to the 
role played by Massachusetts in the hiring 
of Negro personnel. Massachusetts and 
Maine were the only New England states 
polled with Negroes on the faculties of 
institutions within their domain. Most of 
the Negroes employed in Massachusetts 
are at institutions in the greater Boston 
area. Southern New England with its 
large Negro population will probably con- 
tinue to represent a larger potential 
market than the north. 


*R. B. Atwood, H. S. Smith, and Cath- 
erine O. Vaughan, “Negro Teachers in 
Northern Colleges and Universities in the 
United States.” The Journal of Negro Edu- 
catio, 18:561, Fall, 1949. 
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The East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic Census Bureau divisions, which 
have served as the focus of Negro migra- 
tion during the past two decades represent 
the most extensive market for Negro 
educators. Here are located five of the ten 
largest cities in the nation and it is in 
these urban concentrations that Negro 
migrants have settled. It is also in these 
great metropolitan areas that the bulk of 
the Negro educators are employed. Fif- 
teen or 34.2 per cent of the employing 
institutions are located in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, with New 
York possessing more than half of the 
hiring institutions. Eleven of the employ- 
ing institutions represented in this survey 
are distributed throughout Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. 
Ohio ranks second only to New York in 
terms of employing institutions. The 
employing institutions of the East North 
Central division like those of the Middle 
Atlantic division are largely concentrated 
in metropolitan areas. 


Of the 130 institutions responding to 
the questionnarie 88 or 67.4 per cent were 
private institutions, while 42 or 32.6 per 
cent represented publicly supported in- 
stitutions. The ratio of non-responding 
institutions is similar in breakdown to 
that of the responding institutions with 
73 per cent representing private institu- 
tions and 27 per cent public supported 
institutions. Thus the nature of the 
institution does not seem to play a 
significant role in the institution’s attitude 
toward the hiring of Negroes. The largest 
employer of Negro educators as tre- 
vealed by the survey was the publicly- 
supported institutions with 37 per cent 
of the total. These institutions were fol- 
lowed by the private independent colleges 
with 23.6 per cent of the total, Catholic 
institutions with 13.1 per cent, non- 
demoninational institutions with 10.5 per 
cent and all others with 15.8 per cent 
of the total. 


Atwood reported in 1949 that there 
was no observable concentration of Negro 
educators in any particular field.* Our 


‘Ibid., p. 563. 








TABLE I 


RESPONSES OF PRIVATE AND Pus tic-Instt- 
TutTions RELATIVE TO THE EMPLOYMENT 
oF Necro TEACHERS 





Non- 
Type of Institution Responding responding 








Private: 
Catholic 24 13 
Methodist 8 z 
Presbyterian 8 6 
Lutheran 6 
Church of the 
Brethren 3 1 
Moravian 1 
Mennonite 1 
Quaker 1 
Seventh Day Adventist 1 1 
Nazarene ] 
Non-Denominational 10 
Independent 15 20 
Other 4 
Total 88 45 
Public: 
State 31 14 
Municial + y 
Community 5 
District 2 1 
Federal 2 
Total 42 19 








survey reveals a concentration of Negro 
educators in six of the twenty-five discip- 
lines represented. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the employed represented the fields of 
chemistry, sociology, education, psychol- 
ogy, English and music. The largest single 
number, eight, were employed as instruct- 
ors in chemistry with seven in education 
and six in sociology. The growing demand 
for personnel in science probably accounts 
for the larger number in chemistry. It 
seems quite logical that education and 
sociology would be well represented since 
both of these areas are represented by a 
large number of outstanding Negro edu- 
cators. 

In seeking to determine the qualifica- 
tions that Negro educators must possess 
to qualify for these positions, the most 
frequent reply was, “the same as all 
other applicants.” Thus the type of insti- 
tution would more or less determine the 
necessary qualifications, although most 
reporting institutions listed the Ph. D. 
or candidacy as a minimum requirement. 
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TABLE II 


Discrptines REPRESENTED BY EDUCATORS 
EMPLOYED IN INsTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EpucaTion OuTsIDE THE SOUTH 








Number of Educators 


Discipline 





Chemistry 
Education 
Sociolo 
ee ll 
English 
Music 
Physical Education 
Art 

History 
Zoology 
Biology 
Economics 
Accounting 
Mathematics 
Engineering 
Nursing 


Others 


WN NNNNNNNYMYMWHHBANG 








Several church-affiliated schools indicated 
a preference for persons representing their 
particular faith, while others were desirous 
of employing persons with previous teach- 
ing experience and evidence of interest 
in research. One reporting institution 
indicated that Negro applicants must rep- 
resent “outstanding authorities in their 
field.” It appears that Negro applicants 
with previous teaching experience holding 
the doctorate degree and having exhibited 
evidence of scholarly research are in a 
better position to capture a segment of 
this market that was long thought to 
be closed to Negro educators. 

As shifts in population continue during 
the next decade and the ‘proportion of 
Negroes in the North and West continue 
to increase, the potential market for 
Negro educators will likewise expand. 
The vast majority of Negro educators in 
the United States today are employed 
in the ninety-eight Negro colleges of the 
South. The Negro college serves as a 


market for more than 4,000 Negro edu- 
cators, who are themselves chiefly gradu- 
ates of these institutions. The existence of 
a system of segregation has presented the 
better trained Negro with a ready made 
market for his talents. Thus, the Southern 
Negro who has acquired one or more 
advanced degrees has probably been the 
least mobile element in the Negro popula- 
tion from the point of view of inter-region- 
al movement. But, as an ever increasing 
new generation of Negro talent of South- 
ern heritage is reared and educated out- 
side the South, they will likewise seek to 
take advantage of local opportunities. 


The anticipated boom in college en- 
rollment during the latter half of the 
current decade and industry’s continuous 
drain of teaching talent away from the 
campuses may do much in the way of 
opening up opportunities for qualified 
Negro educators in colleges and uni- 
versities outside the South. It also appears 
rather apparent that the present critical 
shortage of teachers in many areas will 
result in lessening the role of race as a 
criteria for selection. An increase in the 
number of doctoral degrees awarded an- 
nually to Negro recipients might also 
serve as a means of aiding Negroes to 
capture a larger share of this market. 
Currently more than 8,000 doctorates are 
awarded annually of which only 30 - 50 
recipients are Negroes.’ Higher starting 
salaries, coupled with other intangible 
amenities frequently prevent holders of 
the doctorate degree from seeking posi- 
tions outside the Negro college. But with 
the future of the Negro college, as a 
distinct institution, somewhat hazy, it 
appears that new markets for the talents 
of Negro educators must continue to be 
investigated. 


5Walter C. Eells, “The Higher Education 
of Negroes in The United States.” The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, 24:429, Fall 1955. 
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ia DISTINGUISHING CHARACTER- 
ISTIC OF THE TEACHING PROFES- 
sion is the rather large number of young 
people who train for but never enter 
teaching and the number for whom this 
field is a second choice. Maul pointed 
out in his studies of teacher supply and 
demand that only 56 per cent of the 
secondary and 76 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teacher trainees ever enter the pro- 
fession. (3) Cottrell presented the prob- 
lem quite succinctly by pointing out that 
as a consequence of the lack of vocational 
guidance in higher education, liberal arts 
colleges are full of young people, search- 
ing feverishly for some practical outlet for 
their constructive social energies. Similarly 
teacher education programs are full of 
young people many of whom have no 
conceivable intention of ever really be- 
coming teeachers. (1) 

Perhaps the most striking demonstration 
of such occupational choice can be seen 
in the Negro college in the South. Guba 
and associates (2.) have identified a unique 
need structure on the part of the students 
of these schools through the use of Ed- 
wards’ Personal Preference Schedule. 
Brazziel and Boykin, using the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory, 
identified large numbers of students in 
teacher education programs in these insti- 
tutions who have basic interests patterns 
which are quite foreign to the types of 
interests commonly thought necessary for 
successful teaching. Ramacker, using 
data from personal interviews and 
from Urban League surveys pointed 


out that at a time when expanded op- 
portunities for Negroes were becoming 
more prevalent in all fields, more than 
70 per cent of the matriculants of these 


institutions were enrolled in teacher edu- 
cation. He also pointed out that a much 
smaller per cent of the graduates were 
entering the profession due to the great 
number of applicants for the few positions 
available each year.(4) 


Purrosze AND Nature oF STuDy 


The purpose of this study was to 
identify some characteristics of the process 
of occupational choice in a Negro multi- 
purpose institution. It was specifically con- 
cerned with questions of the time in the 
school career when the choice of teaching 
as an occupation was made, those persons 
and school and social situations having 
the greatest influence on the student's 
decision to become a teacher in lieu of 
entering a more highly preferred field, and 
the nature and degree of lateral move- 
ment such students planned to make upon 
graduation. Data were collected from 170 
teacher education students, a 10 per cent 
sample of 1700 students of the College 
of Education of Southern University, by 
means of a questionnaire administered in 
small groups of 20-25 students. This 
instrument had been developed from data 
collected from a pilot group drawn 
from similar sources and had been pre- 
tested and revised. A discussion of voca- 
tional choice in college and an explanation 
of the intent of the study preceded ad- 
ministration of the instrument. The group 
consisted of 72 sophomores who had 
recently been admitted to the College of 
Education and 98 seniors who were en- 
gaged in student teaching. The data were 
analyzed for differences according to rural 
or urban residence, major teaching field 
and in some instances, sex and _ socio- 
economic class. The .01 level of con- 
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fidence as revealed by the test of Chi 
Square was the criterion for the signific- 
ance of differences. 


FrnpiIncs 


The decision to enter the teaching 
profession was made by the largest pro- 
portion of students before they came to 
college. A significantly large per cent 
of the secondary majors made _ their 
decisions to become teachers in high 
school. A significant proportion of the 
elementary majors made their decisions in 
elementary school. No significant differ- 
ences in the time of decision making were 
found when data were grouped by rural 
or urban residence or socio-economic 
status. The 12th grade and the freshman 
year at college was the point at which 
the greatest proportion made decisions but 
students seem to make decisions at all 
points in the school career i.e., at the end 
of elementary school, end of high school, 
and at end of the freshman studies pro- 
gram in college. When asked to vacate a 
niche in the school organization, it seems 
a decision became necessary and was made. 
Fewer decisions were made for example 
in grade 10 in all cases. Table I offers 
further data. 

The most influential persons in the 
decision of the students to become teach- 
ers were parents and public school teach- 
ers. School counselors played an important 
role in the decisions of some secondary 
students in urban areas but their influence 
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was singularly absent in the decision of 
elementary majors and majors at both 
levels from rural schools. 


The most effective combination of 
influence seems to have been that of the 
homeroom teacher and parents for second- 
ary majors and elementary teachers and 
parents for elementary majors. This dif- 
ference was highly significant in the case 
of the rural elementary students with few 
persons other than parents and teachers 
entering into the decision making process. 
Table II presents further data. 


More than half of the group stated 
that the teaching profession had been 
selected as a second choice of occupations. 
Significantly large numbers of these per- 
sons were found in the urban and second- 
ary groups with extremely large propor- 
tions of the male elementary seniors 
(96%) and the secondary sophomores 
(88.8%) indicating that teaching was a 
second choice field. The smallest propor- 
tion was found among the senior female 
elementary majors (23.5%). 


A large proportion (46.4%) of the 
sample also indicated that they intended 
to attempt some type of lateral occupa- 
tional movement upon graduation. A 
significantly large number was found 
among secondary as compared to elemen- 
tary and particularly among the urban 
secondary seniors (68.1%). This is not 
very different from Maul’s findings. The 
smallest number in this category was 
found among the rural elementary stu- 


TABLE I 


Per Cent oF StupeENts Wuo Mape Decisions to Become TEACHERS AT 
Various PoINnTs IN THE SCHOOL CAREER 











School Level gs § S § 1 a pie 2 ge ER 

zl! a II Eg! 8 81 & ¢ Il ‘a ll 

Z 4 f= 8 & B88Z 82 
Elementary School 21:7 15.9 21.0 9.3* 16.6 15.3 
9th grade 14.8 13.0 10.5 18.6 16.6 12.2 
10th grade 3.9 1.4 4.2 L 4.1 2.0 
11th grade 10.8 13.0 12.6 10.6 9.7 11.2 
12th grade 22:4 26.0 16.8 33.3* 25.0 23.4 
Freshman year at college 26.6 27.4 21.0 33.3* 21.0 31.6 





*Chi Square significant at .01 level of confidence 
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TABLE II 


Per Cent oF StupENTs Wuo WERE INFLUENCED By Various PERSONS IN 
Tuetr Decisions To BEcomME TEACHERS 




















as sf G5 Ye ssf se 
Persons EM 3 ii Bei 8 Bi BS il 3 
a, S42 g2 82 BZ ae 
Parents 27.6 29.2 32.6 2157 26.2 30.2 
Elementary Teacher 26.6 21.0 34.6 YY al 16.5 23.9 
Homeroom Teacher 20.0 21.3 17.8 24.6 20.8 20.8 
Principal 9.5 6.1 6.9 10.1 6.9 9.3 
Counselor 1.9 123* 1.9 13.0* 55 ye 
Others 14.4 16.9 5.9 24.6* 23.7 8.3* 
*Chi Square significant at .01 level of confidence 
TABLE III 
Per Cent oF Stupents Wuo HAD SELECTED TEACHING AS A SECOND CHOICE 
oF FreLps aND Wuo Hap PLANs FoR LATERAL MovEMENT IN OcCUPATIONS 
A ee ee ee 
eat 2 II E gl 8 Fil BS II B II 
a, SZ fa f§ 2 HFZ v2 
Had selected the teaching pro- 
fession as a second choice 47.3 62.2* 43.0 65.6* 59.2 50.2 
Planned to attempt a lateral 
movement in occupations 
upon graduation 40.6 52.2" 31.1 62.6* 47.3 45.2 








*Chi Square significant at .01 level of confidence 


dent teachers (28.5%). Teacher training, 
if one can place a measure of faith in the 
stated intentions of this group, was to 
serve as a basis for careers in the armed 
services, the civil services, nursing, steno- 
graphy, occupational therapy, and model- 
ing; an odd contrast indeed to teacher 
education. The largest incidence of plans 
for lateral movement was found among 
students from the higher socio-economic 


group. Table III offers further data. 


The need for a sure job upon gradua- 
tion was the most significant factor which 
seemed to have caused students to select 
teaching as an occupation in lieu of more 
highly preferred fields. An almost com- 
plete majority of the students who had 
indicated that teaching was their second 
choice, also gave this reason for not pur- 
suing their first choice in occupations. 


A significantly large number also indi- 
cated the lack of specific information 
about other occupations as a reason for 
taking second choices in occupations. In 
the case of elementary majors the hesitancy 
to leave home for work coupled with 
marriage or marriage plans and the need 
for certainty in employment were the 
reasons most commonly given. There were 
significantly more seniors than sophomores 
who gave lack of occupational information 
and marriage as a reason; an indication 
perhaps of the need for a socially accept- 
able defense mechanism. A significantly 
larger number of rural than urban stu- 
dents had their career decisions influenced 
by weakness in academic background or 
at least stated that such an influence had 
been operative. When the data were 


grouped according to social class, the dif- 
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ferences were even greater and when the 
numbers indicating felt inadequacies in 
languages and general academic prepara- 
tion are combined, there was a formidable 
group of persons who felt that they had 
best take teaching because it was the 
least difficult of the curriculums. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The majority of the Negroes in college 
today are being trained in Negro institu- 
tions in the South. (4) A large share of 
the responsibility for the achievement by 
the Negro of occupational and economic 
equality rests on the shoulders of the 
graduates of these schools. Of equal im- 
portance is the fact that Negro youth in 
public schools are taught, for the most 
part, by teacher education graduates from 
these schools. Negro children, by virtue 
of their poor backgrounds, need the very 
best teachers in every classroom. The best 
teachers, it seems safe to say, are most 
likely to come from the ranks of those 
students who made the selection of 
teaching their prime choice in occupa- 
tions. 

The findings of this study indicate a 
need for guidance at all levels. To have 
a lad from a cane or cotton patch come 
to a college Which is perhaps the first 
he has seen, enroll in a curriculum which 
he did not know existed and prepare for 
a job in a place he has not been is asking 
a lot of an adolescent. As indicated by 
the data, Negro parents and public school 
teachers, especially in the deep south, 
must be convinced somehow that the op- 
portunities of a greater society are for 


their children. Also, all American societies 
must continue to press for greater op- 
portunities for Negro college graduates in 
the industrial and governmental occupa- 
tional structure of this region. The child- 
ren themselves must be given specific 
information on occupational opportunities 
and they must be encouraged to venture 
and to grasp opportunity wherever it is 
found. 

The directors of the non-teaching cur- 
riculums in the Negro colleges must 
develop better ways and means of “selling” 
their fields if matriculation for “insurance 
certificates” is to be lessened. Students 
must be prepared better for college work. 
They must also be more thoroughly ap- 
prised of the scholarships and loans which 
are available for study beyond the high 
school. They must further be urged to 
venture into a greater diversity of oc- 
cupations in much greater numbers as the 
nation turns its energies toward the fuller 
development of its resources. 
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Section D: The Souls of Black Folk and My Larger Education 


Exticorr WricHt 


Teacher, New Canaan County School, New Canaan, Conn. 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: not that 
men are poor—all men know something of 
poverty; not that men are wicked—who is 
good? Not that men are ignorant—what is 
truth? Nay, but that men know so little of 


men. 
Du Bois, Souls of Black Folk 
I 


iy THE Two Books My Larcer Epu- 


CATION’ BY BooxeR T. WASHINGTON 
AND THE SouLs OF BLACK FoLk’ sy W. 
E. BurcHarpt Du Bors one can find 
many similarities and many differences. 
As these two authors are two of the 
greatest Negro leaders’ their similarities 
are important and their differences ex- 
tremely vital. It is the purpose of this 
paper to examine these differences, with 
specific attention to the chapter in each 
book in which the author states his views. 


II 


Booker T. Washington was born a 
slave about 1856, and after a difficult 
early childhood arrived at Hampton In- 
stitute’ where he came under the in- 
fluence of General Samuel C. Armstrong. 

As head of Hampton, Armstrong exert- 
ed a powerful influence on the thinking 
of those ex-slaves with whom he, or his 
students, came in contact. 

Armstrong felt that Negroes should 
have a practical education’ and many of 
the poor, uneducated ex-slaves needed 
just this sort of education in order to 

‘Booker T. Washington, My Larger Edu- 
cation. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Co., 1911. 

*W. E. Burghardt DuBois, The Souls of 
Black Folk. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and 
Co., 1904. 

*Earl E. Thorpe, “Frederick Douglass, W. 
E. B. DuBois, and Booker T. Washington,” 
Negro History Bulletin, November 1956, p. 
39. 

‘John Henrik Clark, “Prelude to an Edu- 
cation,’ Educational Forum, November, 
1952. This gives a vivid picture of his ar- 
rival at Hampton. 

*Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of Amer- 
ican Education. New York: Scribners, 1935, 
pp. 289-290. 


learn how to live as members of their 
contemporary civilization. It was more im- 
portant than an education in the more 
formal, “book-learning”; it was, in a 
sense, reclaiming persons for society. 

When Washington went to Hampton 
he was so poor (and Armstrong so kind), 
that he idealized every simple thing he 
learned.® 

His early day-to-day existence, and the 
long road he travelled to success, gave him 
a tremendous faith in the values of 
physical labor. His positive, energetic 
philosophy, which runs as one of the main 
themes in My Larger Education, seems 
to come naturally from a man who de- 
liberately and ably improved his own 
situation. 

His was a mind filled with real things; 
an empirical mind; a mind which de- 
veloped logically from the background of 
a person whose early problem was how 
to stay alive. 

He was rightly proud of overcoming 
the difficulties that lay before him. As 
he says, “It has been my fortune to be 
associated all my life with a problem.” 
And he adds later, “New problems al- 
ways spring up out of the solutions of 
the old ones.’”” 

Life was a series of problems to be 
faced and mastered in a practical manner. 
When his lack of formal book-learning 
worried him he learned from other 
sources. 

In mastering his own immediate prob- 
lems and taking on those of his race, 
Washington used the same method. He 
wanted Negroes to have the same op- 
portunities he had had—and what had 
worked for him should work for them. 

When he advocated industrial educa- 
tion as the best education for the South- 
ern Negro, he described it as the “. . . 
form of education which seems_ best 


*[bid., pp. 290-291. 
‘Washington, op. cit., p. 3. 
‘Tbid., p. 283. 
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suited to fit a recently enfranchised race 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship in a republic.” He was not 
suggesting it for all Negroes for all time, 
but to fill a particular, urgent need. 


My Larger Education presents, in 
twelve chapters, the experiences and 
people from which he felt his education 
had derived after leaving Hampton. It 
is largely filled with remarks about 
people, and though it tends at times to 
place great emphasis on celebrated per- 
sons, to discuss education in dollars rather 
than intrinsic value, and to be filled with 
the first person singular, it is a compel- 
ling, persuasive description of its author. 


It is also, unfortunately, filled with 
statements in which the author shows 
the naiveté one often finds in dedicated 
men, but which nevertheless leaves them 
open to attack.” 

He preached industrial education, yet 
he sent his children to college.” He 
did not approve of violating custom in the 
south,” yet he slept in a white Pullman. 
He disapproved of the effect of politics 
on men,” yet for years he controlled 
Negro political appointments. He said 
Negroes forgave Theodore Roosevelt for 
the Brownsville incident,” yet Redding 
points out that the incident returned to 
haunt him in the 1912 election. Wash- 
ington’s critics take pleasure in pointing 
out these discrepancies. 

Of particular interest in the book is 
his chapter on “The Intellectuals and 
the Boston Mob”, for in this chapter he 
expresses his opinion of another segment 
of his race so ably typified by Du Bois. 
This is not, however, a discrepancy, or a 

~Ibid., p. 91. 

“Curti, op. cit., p. 295. This passage states 
that Washington was always permitted to 
vote, as he made it clear he would vote 
Democratic. This seems the least support- 
able of the many attacks on Washington. 

“Ww. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940, p. 70. 

“Washington, op. cit., p. 179. 

Tbid., pp. 159-160. 

“DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, p. 72. 

“Washington, op. cit., p. 182. 

*J. Saunders Redding, They Came in 
Chains. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1950, p. 
230. 





variance of opinion. This difference was 
the result of a head on battle of two 
philosophies. As Du Bois later noted: 
“The former controversy was no mere 
misunderstanding, there was real differ- 
ence of opinion, rooted in deep sincerity 
on every side and fought out with a 
tenacity and depth of feeling due to its 
great importance and fateful meaning.” 


These two educational ideas still clash, 
and neither of them has yet been able 
to raise the Negro race to a position of 
equality and full citizenship. 

W.E.B. Du Bois grew up in New 
England. He took a standard “classical” 
college preparatory course in Great Bar- 
rington, graduated from Fisk and then 
entered Harvard, where he repeated his 
junior and senior years. Study at the 
University of Berlin briefly interrupted 
his Harvard program, but in 1895 he 
received his Ph.D.” He taught for a 
short time at the University of Pennsy- 
lvania and at Wilberforce, and from there 
settled at Atlanta from 1897 until 1910.” 


In 1904 he was persuaded to put some 
of his essays into a book, The Souls of 
Black Folk, which can be contrasted with 
Washington’s. It is lyrical, poetical, and 
at times beautiful, but at times contrived, 
circuitous and confused. 


It is the sort of book one might expect 
from a sensitive intellectual, and particu- 
larly from a saddened and depressed one. 
But this is not the book of one man 
feeling sorry for himself; it is a book in 
which one man expresses his sorrow for 
a whole race. It is the book of a proud 
man and a pensive man. Washington’s 
vitality and confidence cannot easily be 
reconciled to the brooding of this book. 


The essays deal with the history of 
the Negroes, with their deplorable present 


“WW. E. B. DuBois, “Education and Work,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 1:60, April 


1932. 

Francis L. Broderick, “The Academic 
Training of W. E. B. DuBois,” Journal of 
Negro Education, 27:10-16, Winter 1958. 

“DuBois said he left this biracial college 
in 1910 to save it from the pressure Wash- 
ington was subjecting him to because of his 
Niagara movement. (DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, 
pp. 93-94). 
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(1904) and of the hope for the future. 
“Of the Coming of John” most vividly 
expresses the melancholy and hopelessness 
of the Negroes’ position. 

As Du Bois was already involved in 
his dispute with Washington he included 
a chapter, “Of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
and Others,” in which he stated his 
case. 

In later years he said of it, 

I sought to make a frank evaluation 
of Booker T. Washington. I left out 
the more controversial matter; the 
bitter resentment which young Negroes 
felt at the continued and increasing 
activity of the Tuskegee Machine. I 
concentrated my thought and argument 
on Mr. Washington’s general philos- 
ophy. As I read that statement now, a 
generation later, I am satisfied with it. 
I see no word that I would change.” 

It is only natural that the sensitive 
intellectual might come to grips with the 
dedicated crusader if the practice of one 
infringed on the philosophy of the other. 


Ill 


Washington was the doer. His speech 
in Atlanta was at once the culmination 
of his thought to that point, and the 
doctrine for his actions thereafter. 

His famous statement that “in all things 
that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress,” was immediately accepted by 
a willing South as a statement for all 
the Negroes. His remarks on manual train- 
ing for the Negroes were to both the 
North and South a solution to social, 
labor, and educational problems. His suc- 
cess was assured. 

But while the whites, and the Negroes 
whose lives depended on a program like 
Washington’s cheered, some of the 
Negros of the North felt that he had 
betrayed them. Du Bois points out that 
he had asked the Negro to “give up, at 
least for the present, three things,— 





*DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, p. 80. 

*Booker T. Washington, “Address, Sept. 
18, 1895,” Journal of Negro History, No- 
vember, 1956, p. 36. 
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First, political power 

Second, insistence on civil rights 

Third, higher education of Negro 

ee a 

Du Bois claims that as a result of 
Washington’s conciliatory attitude the 
Negro had lost his vote, achieved civil 
inferiority and suffered a withdrawal of 
aid from colleges. It seemed an attitude 
of “adjustment and submission.” Yet 
to Washington it was merely cultivating 
the South so that the seed of his idea 
might have a greater chance to grow. 

Du Bois wanted the Negro “by every 
civilized and peaceful method . . .« [to] 
strive for the rights which the world 
accords men.” His logical and intelligent 
approach (which later, through the 
Niagara movement was incorporated into 
the NAACP) did not fulfill the im- 
mediate problems of the millions of suffer- 
ing Negroes in the South, but his overall 
vision, vigorous and impatient as it was, 
still gave him the ability to select and 
reject from among the methods Washing- 
ton was using. 


His essay on Washington was a fair 
and intelligent appraisal of the situation 
as Du Bois saw it. He did not like to 
see Negroes blaming themselves for their 
unfortunate position or giving up the 
“rights” which he felt Washington had 
bartered for opportunity. 


Washington answered Du Bois with an 
attack on “the Intellectuals,” or the 
“Talented Tenth” as they sometimes 
called themselves. He particularly refer- 
red to an incident in Boston, * in which 
Du Bois was not actually involved, but 
which he supported. 


He was against the lazy, critical 
Negroes whose education made them 
“discontented and unhappy and does not 
give them the courage or disposition to 


“DuBois, Souls of Black Folk, p. 51. 

*Tbid., p. 50. 

*Ibid., p. 59. 

*Washington, op. cit., pp. 122-125. Mon- 
roe Trotter and George Forbes were the two 
unnamed “leaders” in this attempt to ridi- 
cule Washington. DuBois tells another side 


of this story (DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, pp. 
87-88). 
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help themselves.”” He claimed the in- 
tellectuals “. . . know books but they do 
not know men . especially are they 
ignorant in regard to the actual need of 
the masses of colored people in the South 
today.” 


Perhaps his tremendous success gave 
him the confidence to make sweeping 
statements, for his chapter does not sound 
as reasoned as that of Du Bois. Washing- 
ton’s position was already entrenched, he 
had only to tear the others down, and 
so, though his book is honest, forthright 
and sincere, there runs through it a trace 
of self-assurance which can be identified 
with a man who is secure. 


The differences between Washington’s 
vocational outlook, which was to build the 
Negro up from the bottom, and that of 
Du Bois who wished to lead the Negro 
upward from above, are well-defined in 
their books. One saw the immediate prob- 
lem and tried to remedy it; the other made 
long-range plans for the future. 


Du Bois has had the opportunity of 
gazing with the increased perspective of 
time at the arguments each man made. In 
a later book, Dusk of Dawn, he speaks as 
a man vindicated, and says things he 
might not have dared to say during the 
height of Washington’s influence. He 
claims that the rich Northern capitalists 
bought and used Washington in order 
to have him build them a Negro labor 
force;* that the Tuskegee Machine, as 
run by Washington, was ruthless in its 
opposition to Negroes who did not sup- 
port it;” and that he, Du Bois, had only 
wanted the opportunity to express his own 
opinion but had been intimidated.” 


The perspective of time has found 
much support for Du Bois. Kardiner and 
Ovesey claim, “Needless to say, when a 
group leader advocates the acceptance of 
subservience, it cannot do group morale 


*Washington, op. cit., p. 312. 
*Ibid., p. 127. 

*DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, p. 74. 
*Ibid., p. 74. 

*Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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much good, as was the case with Booker 
T. Washington.”” 


Redding adds: “Washington spread him- 
self like a blanket. It may have meant 
warmth and comfort to some Negroes, 
but the more intelligent of them felt it 
was a smothering weight.”” and, “Booker 
Washington did no good, unless to hasten 
the destruction of the Negroes courage 
and idealism was good.” 


Ambrowitz tells us that in spite of 
Washington the Negroes would have 
needed, during the years 1900 to 1910, 
“the finest calibration of a social micro- 
meter to measure any advances they had 
made.” 


Aside from the many people who feel 
that Washington was great because he 
was famous, and knew famous people, 
what reasons are there to support him? 


He was a necessary person at a neces- 
sary moment. “The race for time needed 
above all else the knowledge and skill 
which would insure the necessities of 
life,”"* but though he helped Negroes 
“adjust themselves to a system, Booker 
Washington failed to criticize funda- 
mental weaknesses within that system.” 
(For example he stressed the importance 
of farming at a time when farm work 
was being mechanized.) 


His solution to the problem of the 
Negro in the South was the solution for 
a moment, and that moment quickly 
passed. Du Bois, who did little to resolve 
the immediate needs of the Negro, has 
lived long enough to see his ideas sup- 
ported not only by the thought, but by 
the laws of his country. 


V 


The two men who differed so, were 





*%Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The 
Mark of Oppression. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1951, p. 362. 

“Redding, op. cit., p. 202. 

“Tbid., p. 225. 

“Yack Abramowitz, “Origins of the NAA- 
CP,” Social Education, January 1951, p. 22. 

*Curti, op. cit., p. 305. 


“Ibid., p. 309. 
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alike in many respects. They were proud 
of their race, and its culture and they 
wanted respect and social equality. In 
their arguments about how to help their 
race, it was chiefly the “means” on which 


they differed, rather than the “ends”. 


The two books, My Larger Education 
and The Souls of Black Folk reflect their 
similarities as well as their differences. 
In both of them the ideas are vigorously 
expressed, righteously upheld, and plan- 
ned for the benefit of mankind. 
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Section E: A History of Storer College, Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia 


Vivian VERDELL GorRDON 


Education Analyst, Education & Public Welfare Division, Library of Congress 


I" June 1956, SroreR CoLLEGE AT 


Harrers Ferry, WEstT VIRGINIA, 
closed its doors after almost 100 years of 
service on behalf of education for 
Negroes. It is the purpose of this brief 
history to present information about the 
establishment, development and scope of 
service at this Institution. It has been said 
that few college sites are more scenic than 
the grounds occupied by Storer College 
for some 100 years. Situated at an almost 
cliff top location, the college site overlooks 
the confluence of the Shenandoah and 
Potomac Rivers over which tower the 
majestic Blue Ridge Mountains. Thomas 
Jefferson is reported to have said that this 
view was “worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic.” 


Tue Founpinc oF STORER’ 


The catalogue of Storer, dated 1870, 
in a general statement about the School 
history, refers to John Storer, Esq., as a 
“worthy and philanthropic citizen . . .” 
It reports the following about the con- 
tributions of Mr. Storer in the establish- 
ment of the School: 


Early in the year 1867, John Storer 
. . . made a proposition to Rev. Dr. 
Cheney, President of Bates College, 
that he would give ten thousand dol- 
lars to found a school which might 
eventually become a College, to be 
located in one of the Southern States, 
at which youth could be educated 
without distinction of race or color; 
provided that the friends of the colored 
people in the Free Baptist denomina- 
tion would raise an equal amount 
previous to the Ist of January, 1868. 
The proposition was accepted, and the 





*Based upon information presented in 


Storer College Bulletins, 1870 . . . 1947. 


terms were met, and quite a sum of 

money was raised in addition. Harpers 

Ferry, West Virginia, a place situated 

at the junction of the Potomac and 

Shenandoah rivers . . . and noted for 

its beautiful scenery, healthy climate, 

and as a point of much historic interest 
was selected for its location. A tract 
of land known as the Smallwood farm 
was purchased, a portion of which was 
designed as a site for the erection of 

College buildings. 

Other histories which include some 
mention of Storer credit the activities of 
Dr. George H. Ball of New York and 
General O. O. Howard of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for the matching of the sum given 
to the School by John Storer. 

The actual site of the School was deter- 
mined by a gift of the Government of 
four large Government mansions and 
several acres of ground. The Government 
property given to the School had previous- 
ly been used as residences and head- 
quarters for officials of a Federal works 
located at Harpers Ferry. The School 
catalogue of 1870 reports the following 
about the Government gift of buildings 
and land: 


. . . The general Government has 
made donations in land and buildings, 
but not sufficient to supply even the 
present wants of the school. The Gov- 
ernment has also sold its immense 
waterpower, which has been purchased 
by enterprising capitalists, and _ will 
doubtless soon be used in such ways as 
to add to the enterprise, population, 
and attractiveness of the place. 


Later in the year 1867, West Virginia 
incorporated Storer and appropriated 
$10,000 to the institution. This appropria- 
tion represented the first from the State 
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specifically for the education of Negroes 
above the elementary level. In a discussion 
cf the future plans for the school, 1870, 
the intentions of the school board members 
to seek a charter from the State are 
presented: 

It is the design that this institution 
shall ultimately become a College, and 
to this end, a charter granting full Col- 
lege powers has been obtained. It will, 
however, be run for the present as a 
Normal School or Academy, as it is 
believed that in this way it will best 
meet the wants of the colored people for 
whose benefit it is especially designed. 
But it is hoped that, at no very distant 
day, the facilities for instruction will be 
more ample, the Course of Study en- 
larged, and the number of students in- 
creased, and that many will be receiv- 
ing collegiate instruction. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
immediate influence which Storer College 
had upon the education of the Negro in 
West Virginia. We have already pointed 
out that Storer was the first institution 
established in the State for Negro higher 
education. Attention should also be called 
to the fact that for many years Storer was 
the only teacher-training institution for 
Negroes in the state. Early histories report- 
ing the development of higher education 
for Negroes in West Virginia appear to 
praise the work of the College, and call 
attention to a need for greater state sup- 
port for the institution. For example, 
William W. Sanders, State Supervisor of 
Negro Schools, included the following 
statement about Storer College in his 
biennial report of June 30, 1922 to the 
State Superintendent of Free Schools: 

[Storer College] receives its 
support principally from New England 
people who are interested in improving 
the condition of the race. Just after 
the Civil War the number of northern 
philanthropists who were interested in 
Negro education was large and they 
gave liberally towards the support of 
schools established for this purpose, but 
in recent years there has been a grow- 
ing disposition to throw this responsi- 
bility upon the states. This institution, 
in consequence of this disposition, finds 
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itself facing a serious financial situa- 
tion. 

. It is difficult to estimate its 
influence in the education of the Negro 
in this State. The work being done 
here compares most favorably with the 
work in our State institutions. . . . 
Storer . . . is the only institution in 
this section that has the teachers and 
equipment for the training of teachers 
and leaders. Because of this condition, 
it seems that the State would be justi- 
fied in making a larger appropriation 
to this school. 

The Secretary of the State Board of 
Education reported the following about 
Storer in 1928: 


This well-known institution for 
negro youth offers: (1) a four-year 
high school course, (2) a standard two- 
year normal course for elementary 
teachers, (3) a regular two-year junior 
college course, and (4) special work 
in agriculture and home making. It 
gives high school training to negro 
boys and girls who are not supplied 
with facilities for such training in their 
local districts. 

. . . The library now (1928) con- 
tains about 3,500 volumes. The 
laboratory equipment for instruction 
in the sciences is valued at about 
$5,000. 

. . The future of the institution 
is being considered by its board of 
trustees and the State governing boards 
with a view to determining whether it 
shall be accepted as a State institution 
for negro youth. 


This institution has been throughout 
a long period of years a source of edu- 
cation at low cost and a source of much 
inspiration to a large number of negro 
boys and girls . . . The members of the 
faculty and supporters of the institu- 
tion have rendered this service at much 
sacrifice. With such a background and 


*Biennial Report of the State Supervisor 
of Negro Schools of West Virginia for the 
period ending June 30, 1922. Submitted to 
the State Superintendent of Free Schools, 
Charleston, West Virginia by William W. 
Sanders. p. 14-15. 
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the need for an efficient institution in 
that section, it will doubtless be con- 
tinued under some proper auspices 
with increased efficiency and service.’ 
At the time the above statement was 
incorporated into the West Virginia 
Encyclopedia, Storer College was receiving 
its principal support from the West 
Virginia Baptist Home Missionary Society. 
The State of West Virginia was making 
appropriations to assist the institution in 
the training of teachers and other service 
“of special interest to West Virginia.” 


A major point of interest to visitors to 
the grounds of Storer College is the his- 
toric John Brown Fort. The famous John 
Brown attack upon Harpers Ferry is a 
well known event in American history. 
The raid which took place shortly before 
the outbreak of the Civil War is generally 
considered to have won much sentiment 
against slavery, and is closely associated 
with movements for the abolition of 
slavery in America. John Brown’s Fort 
now situated on the grounds of Storer was 
originally a fire engine house of the U. S. 
Armory at Harpers Ferry. Brown and his 
men are reported to have retreated into 
the building in October 1859. They were 
overcome the next day by the United 
States Marines commanded by Lt. 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, later leader of the 
Confederate armies. 

John Brown’s Fort was dismantled in 
1892 and placed on exhibition at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
Had not Miss Kate Field, a noted actress 
and journalist, and others, raised funds 
to purchase the building and ship it back 
to Harpers Ferry, the famous Fort might 
well have been used as a stable by a man 
who purchased it for this purpose after 
the Chicago Exhibition. The Fort was 
rebuilt about two miles from its original 
site in West Virginia. Later, in 1910, the 
structure was moved to the campus of 
Storer College because of the inaccessibili- 
ty of its location near the original site. 





°The West Virginia Encyclopedia. First 
Edition. Charleston, West Virginia, West 
Virsinia Publishing Company, 1929. p. 870. 
Statement prepared by Dr. Frank Marsh, 
Secretary, State Board of Education, 1928. 


The Fort stands today on the College 
grounds and bears a tablet placed by 
Storer College alumni which reads “That 
this nation might have a new birth of 
freedom, that slavery should be removed 
forever from American soil, John Brown 
and his men gave their lives.* 


CurricuLumM DEVELOPMENT 


In its fourth year of operation, Storer 
had established a curriculum which re- 
quired three years for completion of the 
Regular Course of Study. An outline of 
courses offered by the school according to 
the classification of the student follows: 


First year 

Reading (Third and Fourth Read- 
ers), Spelling, Intermediate Geography, 
Written Arithmetic, First Lessons in 
Grammar, Penmanship, Recitations 
and Compositions. 


Second Year 

Reading (Fourth and Fifth Readers) 
Spelling, Geography, Written Arith- 
metic, Common School Grammar and 
Analysis, History of the United States, 
Penmanship, Recitations and Composi- 
tions. 


Third Year 
Reading and Spelling, Arithmetic, 

Grammar and Analysis, Algebra, Phy- 

siology, Moral Science, Natural Philo- 

sophy, Penmanship, Original Declama- 
tions and Compostitions, and Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Teaching.’ 

Instruction was also offered in vocal 
and instrumental music “to those desiring 
it, and in the Ancient Languages to 
those who purpose to pursue a Course of 
Collegiate Study.” 

The Biennial Catalogue of the College 
dated October 1877 outlines an impres- 
sive course of study for first year academic 
students—including Latin Grammar, Pre- 
paration for reading Caesar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, History of Rome and the Science 
of Government. The fourth year academic 





‘Charles H. Ambler, West Virginia stories 
and biographies. New York, Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., 1937. p. 210. 

’Storer College Catalogue, 1870. 
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course included Virgil, Greek, German or 
French, moral science, astronomy, history 
of civilization and English literature. At 
the same time, the Normal Department of 
the College appears to have stressed read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, English litera- 
ture, government and “instruction in the 
theory and art of teaching.” 

Storer maintained a high school depart- 
ment which awarded an associate in arts 
degree after two years of study until 1938 
at which time the School became a degree- 
granting college. Writing about the high 
school department of Storer in 1922, 
William W. Sanders, State Supervisor of 
Negro Schools reported: “It is rated 
among the best secondary schools in the 
country, and its graduates enter the larger 
colleges and universities without ques- 
tion.”® 

The first college degrees were awarded 
by Storer in 1942 with the graduation of 
a class of seven. The Department of 
Education, State of West Virginia reports 
that Storer College was accredited by the 
West Virginia Board of Education in June 
1946 for the purpose of granting A.B. 
degrees in elementary education and 
degrees in secondary education in the 
fields of science, social science, English, 
and home economics. This approval was 
continued until June 30, 1956, when the 
college was forced to close its doors." 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PuysIcAL PLANT 


In 1870 the property of Storer in land 
and buildings was estimated to have a 
value of “from forty to sixty thousand 
dollars.” A library had been started with 
funds specifically donated for this purpose 
by John Storer, and the Institution was 
also making use of four buildings donated 
by the U.S. Government, as pointed out 
in our discussion of the general history of 
the school. By 1887 school officials report- 
ed that “Myrtle Hall, begun through 
the faith and persistence of Mrs. Anne S. 
D. Bates, more than five years ago, is now 
ready for use.” Other buildings of the 
college which were reported to be in 


“Biennial Report, op. cit., p. 14. 

"Information submitted “ih Rex M. Smith, 
State Superintendent of Schools, State of 
West Virginia, March 22, 1961. 





active use were a young men’s boarding 
hall which accommodated about 70 stu- 
dents, a chapel which contained recreation 
rooms, a library, printing office, reading- 
room, and music rooms. Already the 
growth of the School appears to have made 
officials concerned with adequate facili- 
ties. For example, the Catalogue of 1877 
contains this plea, “Has not the Lord in 
trust with some friend of the needy the 
money which shall enlarge our walls and 
means of instruction to correspond with 
the growth of the school?” By 1879, col- 
lege officials reported that a new chapel 
building, Anthony Memorial Hall, had 
been begun, and by 1912 a list of college 
buildings included: “Lincoln Hall, a gray 
stone dormitory for young men, completed 
in 1910 . . . Myrtle Hall, a dormitory 
for young women . . . Anthony Memorial 
Hall . . . [which] contains the Roger 
Williams Library . . . DeWolfe Industrial 
Building . . . erected from funds furnished 
by Mrs. Mary P. DeWolfe of Illinois . . 
built in 1891 Curtis Memorial 
Church . . . completed in 1892 .. . the 
Industrial Building, erected in 1903 . 
Sinclair Cottage . . . and John Brown’s 
Fort.” 

At the time of the closing of Storer 
College, the Institution had a campus of 
30 acres and buildings. 

PresENT Status oF STORER COLLEGE 

On April 12, 1960, the College Board 
of Trustees, voted to sell the College to 
the Government. The College had been 
abandoned since 1955 when West Vir- 
ginia funds were cut off after the Supreme 
Court declared college segregation un- 
constitutional and the State Board of 
Education desegregated institutions under 
its jurisdiction. Until its closing, the 
College had been supported by the 
Northern Baptist Association and _ the 
State. 

For some years, prior to the 1954 Court 
Decision West Virginia had paid a 
$20,000 annual subsidy to the Storer 
College trustees. It is reported that when 
the subsidy was stopped, the difference 
between profit and loss for the College 
caused it to close. Several efforts by the 
Trustees to reopen the school failed and 
in the course of events, U. S. Senator 
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Jennings Randolph sponsored legislation 
to have Storer facilities taken over as a 
training center for National Park Service 
personnel. In 1960 legislation was enacted 
by the Congress which incorporated 
Storer College facilities and grounds into 
the Harpers Ferry National Monument. 


Legislation in The United State Congress 
Related to Storer College and The Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument 
H.R. 10831—Mr. Staggers: March 1, 1960 
Authorizes the acquisition of certain lands 
including the Storer College site, John 
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Browns Fort site, and the old Federal arm- 
ory, for addition to Harpers Ferry National 
Monument. [Tabled in favor of S. 2674]. 


S. 2674—Mr. Randolph and Mr. Byrd of 
West Virginia: September 10, 1959. 

Authorizes the acquisition of certain lands 
for addition to Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment. [Reported with amendment (S. Rept. 
1219) April 1, 1960; Amended and passed 
Senate, April 11, 1960; Referred to House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
Discharged from Committee, passed by House 
(in lieu of H.R. 10831), July 2, 1960; Ap- 
Peay and became Public Law 655, July 14, 
1960. 








Section F: Counseling and Communication* 


Witson Recorp 


Associate Professor and Chairman, Department of Sociology, Sacramento State College 


i’ IS A GENUINE PLEASURE TO RETURN 
To San Jose and to participate again 
in discussion of a critical problem in 
public education in which I have a per- 
sonal as well as a professional interest. 
Particularly do I welcome the opportunity 
to share ideas with San Jose school and 
community people actively engaged in 
improving counseling programs for mem- 
bers of minorities. Yours is an unusual 
undertaking that contrasts sharply with 
those limited or non-existent efforts in 
other areas which confront similar, and 
in some instances even more pressing, 
issues. Your forthright recognition of the 
crucial role of counseling in the public 
education process and your awareness of 
its shortcomings with respect to minority 
youth mirror a concern that should be 
applauded by all of us whose interests 
center around public instruction. 

Where shall we begin? What general 
assumptions and values should inform our 
approach to minority youth counseling? 
On what specific issues shall we concen- 
trate? What concrete and realistic pro- 
posals for resolving those issues shall we 
frame? What immediate steps shall we 
take? What resources do we have and how 
may they best be deployed? How shall we 
gauge the results of our efforts? Let me 
hasten to say that I do not intend to 
answer all these questions here. In the 
first place, I lack the competence. And 
in the second, I lack the time. The 
practical responses will have to come 
from members of this group itself not 
only this evening, but in day-to-day acti- 
vities in the future. In the discussion ses- 
sions I am sure there will emerge a num- 
ber of workable proposals for some of the 
problems posed. 


*Keynote speech by Wilson Record, As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology, Sacramento 
State College, Counseling Conference, San 
Jose, California, May 5, 1960. 


As a starting point I suggest we review 
briefly what may be wrong with public 
school counseling so far as concerns 
Negro, Mexican, Oriental, and other 
minority group pupils. I do not wish to 
imply any unawareness of what is right 
in such programs. Nor do I have any 
aim other than developing constructive 
suggestions and action programs that 
would strengthen present efforts to realize 
basic counseling goals. 

In recent years a number of large-scale 
studies of public education in California 
have been made. Growing out of these 
studies have been reports, official and un- 
official, that are notable for uniform 
emphasis on inadequacies of counseling 
and guidance programs, however much 
they differ on other matters. A similar 
agreement is found in their recommenda- 
tions for improving both the amount and 
quality of current programs. 

This recognition of the central place 
of counseling in the life preparation and 
the life chances of minority pupils, al- 
though belated, and still underestimated 
in many quarters, is a wholesome develop- 
ment. It can become a starting point for 
critical public analysis of accumulated 
defects and for the framing of remedial 
actions. Therefore, I hope that the mis- 
givings I have concerning counseling and 
guidance will not obscure my apprecia- 
tion of their affirmative value or reflect 
adversely on the sincerity of those en- 
gaged in these activities. Let me stress, 
too, that counseling is a two way street, 
and that parents have a responsibility as 
demanding as the counselors. 

First, these recent studies do not them- 
selves define clearly the objectives of 
counseling in the public schools, al- 
though they underscore the uncertainties 
and confusion on this score in current 
programs. Particularly is this the case 
where racial and ethnic minority pupils 
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are involved. Further, and consequently, 
they do not specify those understandings 
and skills required of counseling personnel 
in dealing with pupils whose cultural, 
religious, racial, and social backgrounds 
may vary substantially from the construct- 
ed average of the white, protestant, urban, 
middle-class norm. 

Contemporary public school counseling 
stresses two objectives. First, “adjustment” 
of the individual to his family, school and 
community environment in terms of ob- 
servance of widespread norms and senti- 
ments. Second, the development of the 
pupil’s critical intellectual and moral 
resources to their highest degree. These 
two goals are not necessarily compatible; 
the difficulty is not readily resolved by 
the abundant and uneasy rationalizations 
many of us have offered when confront- 
ed with the disparity. 

For purposes of contrast one may, with- 
out undue simplification, polarize these 
two aims. The first requires acceptance 
and conformity; the second demands re- 
jection and deviation. The first stresses 
supremacy of the group; the second 
underscores the primacy of the individual. 
The first calls for identity with the aver- 
age. The second suggests at least doubt, 
if not rejection, of a host of people and 
policies. This dichotomy, of course, is not 
new in either the schools or the larger 
society. 


However, our failure to resolve it re-’ 


flects in the confusing and at times con- 
tradictory activities that take place in 
public school counseling, particularly 
when we work with the minority pupil. 
On the one hand, he is urged to be proud 
of his group and to assert his individual- 
ity. On the other, he is guided toward 
rejection of his cultural heritage and ac- 
ceptance of the prevailing values of the 
majority group. In one instance he is 
advised that he confronts almost insur- 
mountable handicaps by virtue of his 
racial, national, or ethnic identity. And in 
another he is told that the horizons are 
unlimited if he will but apply himself 
diligently, however great the odds. At 
one time he is told that “adjustment” 
consists of an acceptance of prevailing 
prejudiced attitudes as a part of the real 


world into which he will enter as an 
adult. At another he receives the impres- 
sion that the readjustment of societal 
attitudes toward himself and members of 
his group is a condition for his own ful- 
fillment. Understandably, it is difficult for 
him to respond effectively in such cir- 
cumstances. Frustration, bitterness, in- 
difference, or aggression are frequent re- 
sults of all these contradictions as they 
come to rest in the minority pupil. 

The way out, of course, is not easily 
mapped. Time certainly doesn’t permit 
it here. I would like to suggest, however, 
that some resolution is essential to the 
development of counseling programs con- 
sistent with the underlying values of a 
democratic society. Specifically, the ans- 
wer lies in having the minority pupil 
become an effective participant in as well 
as a critic of that school, community, and 
society throughout which he encounters 
repeated instances of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. This should be our guiding 
principle from which specific programs 
are developed. The same may be said 
with reference to minority parents, who, 
if they have a clear purpose and clear 
minds, can do much toward reinforcing 
the child in his endeavors and can further 
assist counselors in the manifold task they 
confront. We cannot prescribe unless we 
know the illness and the appropriate 
remedies. 


Having said this, I would like to focus 
on some of the more immediate issues. 
One of the most important of these is 
communication, communication between 
the pupil and the counselor, between the 
parent and the child, and between the 
parent and the counselor. Heretofore that 
communication at an effective level has 
been generally lacking. The reasons are 
several. First, the pupil’s attitude toward 
counseling and the counselor may be 
very negative. Frequently he identifies the 
counselor with authority and discipline, 
and brings to any conference his own 
suspicions, backed by what are to him 
valid and painful experiences. The Mexi- 
can child may not be able to differentiate 
clearly the counselor, attendance officer, 
policeman or probation worker. All are 
symbols of power of the majority, to be 
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avoided, feared, and not trusted. It is 
not uncommon either for the counselor to 
bring to the meeting his own personal 
bias against racial and ethnic minorities; 
these intrude directly, but more often in- 
directly, and influence his attempts to ap- 
ply his professional skills. To complete 
the picture, parents of minority pupils 
frequently show negative attitudes toward 
the counselor and toward the educational 
problems of their off-spring. This may 
be a lack of capacity for development of 
appropriate attitudes. Or it may relate to 
a moral and intellectual weakness. In 
some instances it may be due simply to 
unawareness of what the problem is. 

What are some of the more specific 
areas in which communication breaks 
down. Schools fail to communicate to 
parents what they are expected to do 
and can do in motivating the minority 
child toward higher achievement. No 
amount of counseling with the pupil will 
succeed where there is not parental co- 
operation, and the latter certainly depends 
on the schools’ effective interpretation of 
what the counselor is attempting to do. 
That necessary understanding can hardly 
be established by formal communication 
via letters, memoranda, and general an- 
nouncements. Lower-status Negro parents, 
for example, rarely receive mail from 
official agencies that is not viewed with 
misgiving and suspicion. Their experience 
has been with a summons, 2 draft board 
notice, and with agencies which they 
do not understand and which they may 
fear. Personal, direct, face-to-face contact 
with parents on a continuing basis is 
essential if the cooperation of the latter 
is to be had. 

Furthermore, the counselor needs to 
recognize that he himself cannot be fully 
informed concerning the problem of the 
minority child unless he has access to 
specific information about the instant case. 
Some of this can be obtained from the 
pupil. Many of the relevant facts can be 
had only through the parent. Further- 
more, the counselor might recognize that 
in many cases his knowledge of the 
minority group itself—its values, back- 
ground, and goals—which are essential to 
understanding any given member, is 
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inadequate. His own limitations in this 
respect can be overcome if he is willing 
to learn from parents as well as have 
them learn from him. In seeking confer- 
ences with parents he may encounter a 
great many disappointments, and he may 
come to feel that they really do not 
care. Renewed effort rather than resigna- 
tion is called for here. 

On the other hand, parents who make 
the effort will usually find that the as- 
sistance of counselors is forthcoming when 
parents themselves show the appropriate 
interest. Minority parents sometimes fear 
hostility if they express their concerns 
directly to the counselor. There have been 
instances which justify such misgivings 
with resulting harm to the child. How- 
ever, in a great majority of the cases with 
which I am familiar, counselors have 
welcomed this initiative. If counselor at- 
titudes are hostile, then this is an 
appropriate matter for group administra- 
tive action. I cannot stress too strongly, 
however, the importance of the minority 
parent ridding himself initially of sus- 
picion about the counselor's competence 
or intent. He may not be competent and 
he may have poor intentions. The fact is 
you will never know until you find out 
through effective contact and communica- 
tion. Majority people, as you well know, 
are not the only prejudiced persons. 

The failure of minority parents to 
participate more effectively in the counsel- 
ing process has been noted frequently. 
Few make school visits, attend Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, confer with 
the principal, teachers, and counselors, or 
otherwise assume responsibilities closely 
associated with education of their child- 
ren. Some are hesitant because they would 
feel uncomfortable and _ inadequate. 
Others refrain because they are convinced 
they lack the necessary information. For 
some, noninvolvement is a part of a pat- 
tern of non-participation in all other com- 
munity activities. Such parents will have 
to realize that they, too, are the really 
equal of others and, further, that as full 
citizens they have not only a right but 
an obligation to pursue in this way their 
concern for their offspring’s well-being. 
This realization may well come through 
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the intensified efforts of such groups as 
are assembled here. For the uncertain 
minority parent, a visit to the school or 
a talk with a counselor may be a frighten- 
ing event. In the circumstances, a group 
visit might be advisable. The more able 
individual parent might make a point of 
taking two or three such persons with him 
to the next parent-teacher or parent-coun- 
selor conference. Negotiation through a 
group spokesman may be appropriate 
when it is a matter of establishing broad 
policies. But there is no substitute for 
direct parent-school contact at the grass- 
roots level. 

If parents are to take the initiative in 
communicating with the school concern- 
ing counseling of minority students and 
other matters, there is also room for 
counselor visits to the home. This is, 
admittedly, a rather delicate matter, but a 
manageable one. It requires considerable 
knowledge of the minority group itself 
on the part of the counselor. Further, 
it requires a sympathetic attitude toward 
the individual parent. Even where the 
latter is present, if sound knowledge is 
lacking the effort is likely to prove abor- 
tive. This, by the way, is one reason why 
there is such a pressing need for training 
of counselors in anthropology and 
sociology as well as in psychology. An- 
other need, of course, is the time and 
personnel, which may be had only through 
increased appropriations or by a redeploy- 
ment of the school’s resources to place 
greater emphasis on counseling. Again, a 
group approach may be considered more 
effective in initial visits. An able parent 
might take the initiative in inviting coun- 
selors to his home where several parents 
could participate simultaneously. This 
is, I believe, more effective psychologic- 
ally, and certainly more economical. In- 
dividual followup in specific cases might 
then be arranged. Remember, the counsel- 
or may have as many misgivings about a 
visit to a minority home as a minority par- 
ent has about a visit to the counselor's 
office. In any event, he isn’t likely to 
come if he isn’t asked. So why not ask? 

In improving counselor communication 
we need to follow certain guidelines. We, 
parents and counselors alike, should be 


familiar with family patterns among dif- 
ferent minority peoples. For example, in 
the Japanese household the father is 
likely to be the key person. The mother, 
of course, makes her contribution, but im- 
portant decisions are likely to be made by 
the male head. In the Negro family, the 
mother is likely to have a dominant in- 
fluence, and it is to her that both boys 
and girls will most frequently look for 
guidance. This is especially the case 
among the lower socio-economic families 
in the Negro community. In the Mexican- 
American family there is strong emphasis 
on the home role of the mother; her con- 
tacts outside the family, church, and 
immediate community are usually quite 
limited. Hence the father is more likely 
to be the one through which the family 
image and aspirations are expressed in 
the larger community. Chinese families 
may feel that a go-between person is 
needed, for “saving face” may be highly 
important. Direct contact may then be 
made more difficult. 


We need to be aware, too, that children 
in minority families play different roles. 
The Japanese family tends to be rather 
strict and demanding on the youngsters. 
Family pride, racial heritage, national 
tradition, and religion play an important 
part in the upbringing of the child. The 
Negro family generally, on the other 
hand, is more permissive and discipline is 
not as forcefully imposed. Racial pride is 
increasingly present, but may not express 
itself through emphasis on educational 
achievement, in part because of the 
known difficulty in the student’s finding a 
suitable job later. In part it is due to a 
lack of knowledge about the changing 
occupational scene and the job market. 
In the Mexican-American family educa- 
tion has been closely associated with 
religious training. There may be reluct- 
ance to encourage the kind of education 
thought doubtful in relation to religious 
values and hence resistance to scientific 
and technical learning should be expected. 
Unlike either the Japanese or the Negro 
family, the Mexican family tends to 
underestimate formal schooling for fe- 
males, holding frequently that their as- 
pirations should not go beyond that of 
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homemaking. Furthermore, the Mexican 
family may have a strong feeling that 
group needs are more important than the 
individual’s education, condoning ab- 
sences where children are needed at home 
to take care of younger ones, or helping 
the mother. 

Keep in mind the fact that each type 
of family is increasingly subjected to 
challenges to the traditional pattern. This 
may, and frequently does, express itself 
in generational conflicts. The Japanese 
child may wish to borrow the more per- 
missive patterns found among Negroes 
or among middle-class whites. If he has 
such inclinations, a stern father may 
conclude he is going to the dogs, or per- 
haps some worse place. The Negro boy’s 
desire to be more like his white associates 
may persuade his mother that he has no 
pride in race and no appreciation of the 
long struggle of his ancestors against op- 
pression, and that nothing good can flow 
from the kind of schooling he is receiving. 
The Mexican father, steeped in the 
heritage of his group, may feel that his 
daughter who wishes to forsake the home- 
maker role for a career as a laboratory 
technician, or a business machines oper- 
ator is pursuing a dangerous course. All 
these parents require not only our under- 
standing but our sympathy. They do not 
necessarily require our agreement. Coun- 
selors, realizing the depth and significance 
of these attitudes, can do much _ toward 
making acceptance of change possible for 
parents and beneficial for the student. 
Effective communication requires it. 
Above all, counselors should realize that 
as every individual is unique, so are 
racial and ethnic minorities, and so are 
their children who are shaped by their 
particular social heritage. The time is 
long overdue for counselors to discard their 
cliches and handbooks and standard rules 
and shortcuts which have constricted their 
professional horizons to some set of pat 
images and types. No service is done 
democratic education by, on the one hand, 
stereotyping members of a minority or, 
on the other, by ignoring the unique 
cultural components of its individual mem- 
bers. 


This says nothing about the language 
barrier which may exist even where both 
parent and counselor presumably speak 
the same tongue. For example, there are 
frequently great variations in vocabulary 
between white counselors and some Negro 
parents. While this may be, also, a social 
class barrier, it is nevertheless real and 
is significant where the bulk of Negro 
parents may be in a lower socio-economic 
stratium. It is highly desirable that the 
counselor be able to speak the same 
language as the minority parent, although 
such competence is not in itself any 
guarantee of effective rapport. 

In the foregoing remarks I have sought 
to say three things: first, we need to make 
clear to ourselves and to others what we 
regard as the basic purposes of education 
and of the counseling process which is an 
integral part of it. Second, we need to 
improve in certain quite specific ways the 
process of communication between parent 
and counselor, counselor and child, and 
parent and child in furthering the educa- 
tion of the minority pupil. Third, in 
undertaking these tasks we need to be 
informed by knowledge of what is unique 
in the social heritage of racial and ethnic 
minorities and the significance of this 
uniqueness for the education and counsel- 
ing process. All along I have stressed the 
need for more and better counselors in 
this field. Simultaneously, I have under- 
scored the fact of minority parent respon- 
sibility as a parent and as a citizen. In 
your discussion groups I hope you will 
find some answers to a number of the 
questions and problems outlined. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to imply 
that any solutions are easy. Nor, do I 
wish to suggest that there are answers to 
be found apart from certain basic moral 
values which must inform and guide 
whatever application of technical know- 
ledge we attempt. Counseling is an art; 
it is also a faith; art is a dimension of 
reality; faith is not only an expression of 
hope, but a disposition to work. And with 
faith in intelligence and hope for a 
fuller realization of democratic values in 
San Jose’s education system, let us pro- 
ceed to the work that is before us. 
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